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Editorial, 


LECTION DAY in Massachusetts in the old time 
fell in the week which in our time is in Boston 
known as Anniversary Week, the occasion for 
the assembling of the Unitarian hosts—a small 
contingent of the Christian Church as compared 

with the vast array of the larger denominations. It 
was an instinct of self- -preservation which caused the 
Unitarians to ‘‘stick to Boston” in Anniversary Week, 
when it was deserted by the many societies that once held 
their annual assemblies there. It was once.in the old 
Music Hall, as it is now in Tremont Temple, very refresh- 
ing to welcome Unitarians from the outposts and hear 
their naive expressions of delight at coming to a place 
where they did not feel outcast or lonesome. Even 
Ex-President Taft, brought up in Cincinnati, the son 
of eminent Unitarian parents, could think of his evening 
at the Unitarian Festival as “‘a refreshing bath of Uni- 
tarianism.”” As we go to press, the clans are assembling 
and wheeling into line. 
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ELECTION week once meant much that was important to 
the men and women of Massachusetts. ‘The Great and 
Thursday Lecture came then; the Massachusetts Con- 
vention of Congregational Churches assembled (and even 
now Unitarians are members of it); housewives made 
“election cake”; the militia paraded; and all people 
remembered with gratitude the blessings of freedom, and 
reckoned civil and religious liberty chief among good gifts. 
On Training Day everybody assembled, some to do mili- 
tary service, and all to recognize the duties and obliga- 
tions of citizens and patriots. In those days the blessings 
that all people (whether ‘“‘common” or otherwise) enjoyed 
were many and have not been much increased by the 
flood of modern conveniences which has come in our time. 
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Wuo are the common people? What are their char- 
acteristics? Do they include all the poor, the untaught, 
the unfortunate, all those who are not certain that to- 
morrow they will have their daily bread? Are those who 
are of doubtful reputation to be reckoned among those 
who are to be called common; or is there some line of 
demarcation which is drawn between the great multi- 
tude of ‘‘the common people”’ and those who are better 
described in some other way? ‘Then again, is there 
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another line that serves as a boundary between that 
unnamed and unclassified part of the community which 
is not “common” and the part that is? These questions 
are asked because upon the ear of a true-born American 
the phrase mentioned “above falls with a suggestion of 
unreality. Is a veteran of the Civil War who is now a 
“drunken pauper one’ common people; or is an Trish 
boy deserting the pigs in lijs father’s cabin, on his way to 
a seat on a judge’s benclg in Massachusetts, one of the 
common people?= Is the poor boy who wins a Carnegie 
medal for heroism and is graduated with highest honors 
of a university common or uncommon? ‘To ask such 
questions is.to suggest another question as to whether 
the word ‘‘common”’ as applied to American citizens ought 
not to be banished from our vocabulary. 
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THE people of the United States will do well to take 
serious thought in advance of the coming of peace. The 
shock of it will be more pronounced than that caused by 
the beginning of war. Only little by little have the people 
of all classes adapted themselves to the new conditions, 
social and industrial, that have been forced upon them 
by the demands and needs of foreign nations. All classes 
are now working at top speed to fill the need of supplies 
of every kind of the militant nations and their victims. 
The advent of peace will bring a crisis, a sudden shock, 
dislocating all industrial relations and making a return 
to normal conditions difficult and painful. It behoves 
us to be forewarned as well as forearmed. Preparedness 
for peace is a pressing necessity. 


wt 
THE decrease of immigration, the shortage of labor, 


and the imperious need of finding new sources of supply 
suggest the possibility that employers may turn their 


attention to that vast reservoir of human energy now . 


lying half latent in the colored people of this country. 
‘There are millions of them quite as energetic, trustworthy, 
and capable as the immigrants from every tribe and 
nation in the southeast of Europe. Forty or fifty years 
ago a shoe manufacturer in North Adams, Mass., im- 
ported some Chinamen to supply the need caused by 
transferring the making of shoes from the shop to the 
factory. The experiment would have been successful 
had it not been for the evident danger of opening the 
dikes and letting in a human flood more dangerous than 
an irruption of the sea in Holland. In the case of the 
colored workers no such danger exists. The supply is 
here, and it would improve the health of the nation to 
have it fully utilized. 
s 


WE hear the phrase ‘“‘when peace comes again”; but 
peace will not come again within the lifetime of the 
generation now living. War may cease, that is to say 
that actual fighting with machine guns, hand grenades, 
and all the other deadly implements of warfare may no 
longer turn human beings into foul refuse and fertile 
provinces into desolate wastes; but peace will not there- 
fore come, for peace is of the mind and heart. ‘The 
Hymn of Hate” is not a solitary effusion. Its echoes will 
be heard for many days reverberating through all the 
corridors of society. The Liberal Congress that has held 
its meetings in London, Berlin, and Paris can no longer 
meet—even though war be over. The philosophers and 
theologians who in Germany have torn off and cast 
away the once much-prized medals and decorations which 
they had received from London will never consent to 
wear them again, or to appear in England without them. 
Even the Republic of Letters has been shattered past res- 
toration in our time. 


The Christian Register 


THE upheaval of the prison system in the State of New 
York brings to mind the well-known fact that a former 
editor of the Christian Register, Hon. S. J. Barrows, and 
his wife, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, were intimately concerned 
in the movements for reform that, cherished by the Prison 
Association of New York for years, are just beginning 
to show results. After his death both the Outlook and 
the Independent bore ample and cordial testimony to the 
zeal and efficiency of Mr. Barrows. While he was editor 
of the Register he was inclined to discuss penal systems 
and reforms much more than his readers were, because 
the majority of people do not like to have an editor or 
a preacher make a “‘specialty”’ of even the most important 
subjects. 
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It is utterly useless for any individual to resolve that 
he himself will reform his day by the lengthening of the 
daylight period. He may find it not difficult to take 
advantage of the early hours of the morning, and enjoy 
them, but the evening hours prove that he is simply 
cutting his hours of sleep. That is a reform in which 
we might well follow the example of Germany, Russia, . 
and Holland. It is a great public economy that costs 
nothing in the way of sacrifice. 


‘Maxims and Texts. 


Many people meet an argument by citing an opposing 
maxim. Many parents close a discussion by quoting to 
their child a Scripture text. This method has the ad- 
vantage of brevity, but, in most cases, is not convincing. 
Some mother, who has never come against the iron net- 
work of business competition, quotes to her baffled, 
anxious son, ‘‘There’s always room at the top,” but the 
son still shakes his head gloomily; he knows that he 
must start at the bottom, and he sees no place for his 
feet. 

One of these bromidic utterances, much used by care- 
less, easy-going parents, is ““Judge not!’’ They say to 
the boy or girl who is trying to feel his way out among 
the facts and forces of human activity, ‘Judge not: 
the Bible says, my child, that we must not judge one 
another’’; and the young mind is left, like an intellectual 
and moral waif, in a world in which it must dwell, and 
which it ought to understand. Better that the mother 
or father should pass over that Scripture text; and, if 
he must offer some text, let it be, on such questioning 
occasions, “‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” The 
Great Teacher gave as much weight to one of these 
utterances as he did to the other; and the stern facts of 
life, of complex, inconsistent, elusive human life, call 
more insistently for a wise study of “fruits” than for 
the sterile, stultifying practice of ‘‘Judge not.’ Men 
and women need to use more real judgment. They 
need—and they ought to teach it to young people—a 
greater use of just, intelligent judgment, rather than a ; 
blind following of evanescent emotions.. The time for : 
the emotions is after the judgment has done its work. 
The young man or woman who yields to the rainbow 
emotion of romantic love, and postpones discriminating 
judgment until after the wedding, will have a sorry 
matrimonial experience. a 

Parents and older friends, who nip in the bud a child’s — 
early efforts toward just estimates of men and things, — 
are recreant to their responsibilities. Granted the 
human appraisals are imperfect, and that the Crea 
alone knows the inner workings of human hearts; never- 
theless, there are methods of sound judgment which gen 
erally yield correct results. Most people carry 
part of their characters written on their faces, | 
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_ after they have reached mature years; for the features 

_ of the human face are as closely connected with human 
- motives and purposes as are the semicircular canals of 
the ear with the digestive tract. Grown people and 
young people alike should learn to read human counte- 
nances as they read a clock-dial. Not always can they 
atrive at the human nature within; but as a rule they 
can. 

Sincerity or indirection, generosity or meanness, vacil- 
lation or fixity of will,—these and many other qualities 
| may be read from the eyes and mouth, the smiles and the 
frowns, the wrinkles and the furrows, of the human 
hysiognomy; the appearance and action of the human 
ace are largely the fruits of the human mind, heart, and 
conscience behind them. Yet many people, instead of 
reading these dial records, pass judgment—so called—on 
their possessor solely by their like or dislike of him. If 
he makes himself agreeable, they approve him; if he tells 
them a blunt, unpleasant truth, they rule him out of 
their good opinion. 
We all know the old couplet,— 
“T do not like thee, Dr. Fell,» 
The reason why I cannot tell.” 

That is a frank and reasonable attitude; for our liking or 
disliking depends on*many features of a person’s speech 
or manner, some of them, as in the nursery rhyme above, 
quite beyond our conscious knowledge. But, when we 
set aside our sympathies and antipathies, and give our 
opinion of the mythical Dr. Fell, as a physician, or a 
business man, or a citizen, then we ought to pass upon 
him by his fruits, and we should be able to give a reason 
for the judgment that is within us. 

There is too much sentimental and superstitious reli- 
ance, in the world, upon intuition, and sundry subtle 
impressions. ‘These have their place, but many a poor 
wretch has been wrecked by trusting to them, when 
plain facts of conduct and indelible records upon the face 
should have been brought into court, and given their 
due weight. 

When we are estimating the character or capacity of 
another human being, several things must be taken into 
account. For example, a man needs to be observed as 
he deals with his superiors, and also with his inferiors. 
The man who is trying to sell you a commodity is likely to 
make himself more agreeable to you than if you are try- 
ing to sell something to him. ‘These opposite attitudes 
should be taken into account, in your opinion of him, if 
you are really trying to exercise judgment. When you 
go out to distribute Christmas gifts, you are met with 
smiles, and everybody seems ‘“‘so good”; but start 
around with a subscription paper, and you find the world 
of a different hue. One of the best tests of a man’s 
nature is his reception of a friend who is seeking con- 

tributions to some cause. This is not an infallible test, 
for human nature is at least subtle, though not as “des- 

} perately wicked” as the outgrown catechism declared. 

In Le Sage’s great story, the archbishop based his 

judgment of Gil Blas on the latter’s agreeability or dis- 
-agreeability. That attendant’s moral character did not 

count, nor did the truth or falsity of his comments on 

his master, but, simply, did he please and flatter, or did 

he disturb and offend. 

- Young people should be taught by their elders, as 
much through example as precept, to judge men’s char- 
acters by their several kinds of fruits, by their deeds as 
well as by their words, and by their deeds and words 
under various conditions. Institutions and religious 

eds may properly be subjected to the same test. This 


tism. Not all truth is to be found by this method, 
goodly mea of it can be thus found. One 
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man may give his adherents to thirty-nine or to one 
hundred and thirty-nine articles of belief, and another 
man may prefer that glorious starry ‘‘Outline of Belief”’ 
which adorns many of our Unitarian churches and Sun- 
day-schools. So let it be. “By their fruits. ye shall 
know them.” How does each man’s statement of faith 
affect his life? What are its fruits in his words and 
deeds? That is a sound test to apply, as we seek for 
the truth and value that underlie doctrinal statements. 
When organizations of men and women, philanthropic 
or reformatory, appeal to us for support, or lay claim to 
public approval, we should not so much form our opinion 
of them upon the length of their pay-roll, or upon the 
distinguished names in their list of officers, as upon the 
fruits of their activities so far as we can reach the facts. 
In all these ways, rational men and women: should exer- 
cise that discriminating reason with which their Creator 
has endowed them. Above all else, when a boy or girl 
is trying his newly-born faculties in real processes of 
judgment regarding life, he should be encouraged and 
instructed, not gagged with a half-true maxim nor shackled 
with a worn-out misapplied text. B. G. 


Illicit Ecclesiasticism. 


General readers as well as students of ecclesiastical 
history are familiar with the process in early Christian 
history by which one church came to be, first, chief 
among equals and then ruler over all. The Church in 
Rome had a natural dignity and prestige owing to its 
location, its history, and the association of great names 
with its founding. There was a courtesy due and given 
on account of this traditional rank. Its counsel was 
sought, and the Bishop of Rome was a person of more 
consequence than the ordinary run of bishops. But 
while he was first among bishops he was primus inter pares. 
It was as an adviser and not as a ruler that his opinion 
was deferred to by bishops of other dioceses. ‘The step 
from such an eminence to a pre-eminence, from advisory 


‘prominence to dictatorial influence, from consulting 


friendliness to authoritative office, was one easily and, 
in the course of human nature, inevitably taken. Name 
and station, a willingness, even desire, to be directed, 
hesitancy to take the burden of responsibility while 
some one else could be got to assume it, and the tendency 
in human nature, needing no apostolic injunction, to 


-magnify one’s office, all led to a primacy which only 


needed a masterful personality and an unscrupulous 
ambition to make it a dominant power. When a man 
of this temper became Bishop of Rome, the process 
which converted one bishop into the Holy Father of all 
bishops had its most decisive. manifestation. Protest 
and the assertion of equal rights were not wanting. But 
they were overborne. It was not a time of democratic 
spirit. Organization had to be cast in a monarchical 
mould to seem organization, and to be effective. Tra- 
dition was irresistible, and its grounds were not over- 
carefully scrutinized. Resistance seemed rebellion, and 
was met with the charge of disloyalty. Officers who 
disputed the right of the Roman bishop to imperial 
authority were broken. Positive government, until it 
becomes corrupt and lays itself open to impeachment, 
can go far on the path of tyranny and yet seem innocent 
and desirable and efficient. The final consummation, 
in our own time, of papal authority in the declaration 
of infallibility is but part of the development of the 
Petrine prerogative from the early days when it began 
in a name, took root in an assumption, flourished in the 
soil of subordination, and spread like a green bay-tree 
by the power of men who knew how to use an oppor- 
tunity made to their hand. 
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All this sounds remote and ancient and alien. When 
it takes only the vocabulary of this one instance, few 
readers will take any interest in it. Such medievalism 
is all out of date. We are not concerned with its dangers 
in churches which are formed on such a model. We do 
not have to belong to such churches in order to do the 
work of the Christian religion, and we are far enough 
outside them not to need to attack their hierarchical 
administration. Once in a while it touches people 
outside, as when wedding arrangements are disturbed 
and sometimes upset by the necessities of connection 
with an autocratic church, or a burial has to be con- 
ducted in a cemetery under such control without a 
word of prayer in obedience to powers higher up, or 
some political factions threaten our institutions. The 
matter is obsolete and curious, food only for divinity 
school theses. Why should it have any significance 
for us? 

In this view of the subject people are very much mis- 
taken. Change in form does not change human nature. 
We may have as much democratic machinery as we will, 
yet have to keep watch as sharply as ever against men 
of autocratic intention who learn how to use the new 
machinery for the old ends. Those who are acquainted 
with the working of the modern primary election methods 
tell us that expert political manipulators can do as much 
as ever, sometimes more than formerly, to carry out 
their schemes under these methods as under the con- 
vention system. We are told that the initiative, for 
instance, at first opposed by party managers, is now 
favored by them, because they have discovered how it 
may be worked their way. We have heard, confidentially, 
accounts of the working of denominational machinery 
under forms devised with special reference to avoidance 
of ecclesiasticism which would make Leo the Tenth 
smile in his grave, and tempt Gregory back to earth to see 
how his power adapts itself to the ambitions of heretics. 
Many a body of churches has its Jerusalem, whose word 
is law, its Rome, whose master is dominant. Even con- 
gregational organizations,. and churches called free, 
are not protected by the name against astute and skilful 
practitioners of illicit ecclesiasticism. If they were not 
indifferent, and restrained by self-respect, men in not 
a few denominations, more or less congregational in 
polity, could tell of sequestration, sinister methods of 
revenge and vindictiveness, official advantage embezzled 
for personal ends, assumption of rights as foreign to the 
situation as a Petrine prerogative would be, and the 
exercise of authorities never conferred or contemplated 
in ways hardly to be traced and exposed. 

It could even be shown that the ecclesiastical disposi- 
tion and authority is even more dangerous for being illicit 
than it ever was when regular. There is a certain pro- 
tection in candor and boldness. It could never be said 
against the Leos and the Gregorys that they disguised 
their claims. They were always clear and open, and 
set forth their honest challenge with a loud voice. People 
knew them for just what they were, and followed the 
more readily because they knew. The modern danger 
lies in its insidiousness. The outward form and results 
are admired, and far-reaching tendencies are overlooked. 
When the great need is training in power of independence, 
the ease and effectiveness of delegated work seduces 
people into resignation. Indolence transfers duties to 
energy, which thus encourages indolence. Ignorance 
become bliss is blind to selfish design. A little Zion 
may become just as subtly and harmfully absorptive of 
independence as a big Rome. Human nature still is 
with us, and egotism, arrogance, and the lust of direction 
have still their little day. Holding the tiller ropes and 
plying the laboring oar are quite different functions, 


but those who do the one and the other should keep 
conscious that responsibility is mutual and not separate. 
The coxswain can hardly lord it over the stroke, nor the 
man in the bow be unmindful of where he is being steered. 


Current Topics. 


DespPIre denials from official sources in several capitals, 
rumors of preliminary moves toward the initiation of 
negotiations to put an end to hostilities continued to be 
a feature of the world-news during the week. The latest 
report of pacific influences from neutral sources came last 
Monday from Madrid. A British news agency was 
responsible for the publication of a brief despatch an- 
nouncing that King Alfonso was preparing to sound the 
sentiment in the leading belligerent countries with a view 
to placing the warring camps into friendly touch. On the 
day on which this despatch was published, Premier Briand 
of France was quoted as saying to a delegation from the 
Russian Douma in Paris, ‘Peace must not result from 
diplomatic intrigue, but can come only through an allied 
victory, which alone can and will restore recognition of 
international law and right.’’ M. Briand’s statement was 
regarded as a denial of the possibility of success for the 
project credited to the King of Spain. 
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In the mean while important military events which may 
hasten the end of the war were reported from three regions 
of the world’s battle line. Perhaps the most important 
operations were taking place in Asia Minor. A Russian 
cavalry force last Sunday succeeded in effecting a junction 
with the British expedition in the Tigris valley, a few miles 
south of Kut-el-Amara, where a British army of about 
10,000 men recently surrendered tothe Turks. The rapid- 
ity of the Russian advance has proved one of the surprises 
of the war. It is now apparent that the Russian invasion 
of Turkey has been undertaken on a vast scale. The force 
which joined Sir Percy Lake’s expedition had penetrated 
to the outskirts of Mesopotamia by way of the Persian 
provinces of Urumiah and -Kermanshah. It was as- 
sumed to be the advance guard of an army of which even 
the existence was a revelation. 
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Or the political importance of the Russian march into 
the heart of Turkey there can be little doubt. Prof. 
Paul Milukoff, a member of the Russian parliamentary 
delegation which was visiting England, said in a published 
interview last week that Russia, by her advance into 
Mesopotamia and the probable seizure of that region, 
would be in a position to hand over to her British ally 
after the war the ‘bridge’? which would connect the 
British dominions in Africa with those in Asia. M. 
Milukoff is the chief advocate of a policy which shall 
secure to Russia, after the war, an open sea-road to the 
markets of the world through the harbor of Constanti- 
nople and the Dardanelles Strait. It was M. Milukoff 
who, in a recent speech in the Douma, protested vigor- 
ously against a proposed neutralization of the Strait and 
announced that Russia would be satisfied with nothing 
less than absolute and unrestricted possession of the sea- 
way between the Euxine and the Mediterranean. His 
declaration was greeted with a remarkable demonstration 
of approval by the Chamber. ' 


& 
ANOTHER theatre in which important events were 


developing amid the shock of battles was the Aust 
Italian front. Here, after a notable assumption of a 


- ties on a large scale by the Austrians, it was evident at the 
beginning of the week that the Austro-Hungarian General 
Staff had undertaken a general offensive. In the region 
east of Lake Garda the Austrian pressure was especially 
heavy, and it was assumed at Rome that thé Austrians 
were trying to penetrate into the plain of Vicenza. The 
Italians, who were not completely taken by surprise, 
offered vigorous resistance. ‘The indications were that in 
this fighting the losses were heavier than in any previous 
operation in the war, with the exception of the struggle 
around Verdun. The Austrian official announcements 
were optimistic at the beginning of the week, and Rome 
was constrained to admit that the Italian troops had been 
obliged to retire at several points. It was evident that 
every energy was being exerted by the Italian armies to 
frustrate the Austrian attempt to invade Italy. 
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AT Verdun and along the British lines the fighting was 
intense. It appeared as if the Germans were once more 
resuming the offensive, which, in the past four months, has 
netted them about 160 square miles of territory. Mort 
Homme Hill, the object of a bitterly contested three 
months’ battle between the Germans and the French, was 
once more a shambles, with the Germans making fractional 
gains. At Givenchy, which is held by the British con- 
tingent, a violent attack last Monday resulted in an ad- 
vance by the Germans on a front of a mile and a quarter. 
None of these results was decisive, however. ‘The only 
definite outcome of the fighting was an enormous loss of 
lives, and a demonstration of the fact that the striking 
power of Germany at the main point of contact between 
the Entente and the Central empires was almost evenly 
balanced by the defensive powers of the Franco-Bricish 
forces. The dawn of peace was not apparent on the 
bloody slopes of Dead Man Hill or in the trenches of 
Givenchy-en-Gobelle. # 


A NEw development in the internal organization of 
Germany was the creation of a dictatorship of food, de- 
signed to last during the rest of the war. Under the new 
order of things, not only bread, meats, and fats will be 
placed under complete government control, but also foods 
of all kinds which were not so guarded under previous 
administrative acts. Emphatic denial is made from Ger- 
man sources of the oft-repeated accounts of bread riots 
in the German Empire. It is announced from Berlin 
that nothing but the failure of the harvest of 1916 can 
possibly arise that will confront the German nation with 
starvation in a sufficiently imminent form to alter their 
determination to prosecute the war to a successful termina- 
tion. Nevertheless the Government, with the apparent 
consent of the people, is adopting far-reaching measures— 
measures affecting every article of food—to insure the 
country against the crowning catastrophe of a surrender 
to its enemies because of a complete failure of the food 
supply. 

pply . 

1 As events progress Greece stands out more prominently 
as the worst sufferer from war among the neutral nations. 
Eleuthrios Venizelos, the former premier and the consistent 
advocate of active co-operation with the Entente, has 
been publishing in a newspaper which he controls a re- 
_ markable series of disclosures of the distress which has 
come upon Greek life as a result of the policy pursued by 
the Government with the King as the controlling force. 
_M. Venizelos is responsible for the declaration that the 
army is in a state of complete demoralization; that it is 

ant, not only of food and clothing, but also of equip- 
that Greece faces imminent political and commer- 
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cial ruin. The Government recently brought suit for 
criminal libel against the former premier, and M. Veni- 
zelos announced that in the event of the case coming to 
trial he would act as his own counsel and would prove the 
truth of every charge which he has made against the King 
and his advisers. 


Brevities. 


The breath of the arbutus is sweet, but for real delight 
it must be won by one’s own searching where it grows. 


The Christian Life, published in London, attempting to 
quote from Julia Ward Howe’s ‘“‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” uses an interpolated stanza. 


The person who lets the beauty of this springtime go 
to waste, so far as he is concerned, because he thinks he 
has no time to enjoy it, makes a serious mistake; and he 
will gain nothing else as satisfying. 


Ambulance surgeons report that the wounds of the 
Turks heal with noteworthy rapidity owing to their 
abstemious habits. The advantages of temperance may 
be tested, however, by easier methods than those of war. 


When men speak of a good Christian, they sometimes 
mean only a good sectarian; sometimes they mean a 
man who lives the spiritual life in the directness and 
simplicity of Jesus, whether he be Buddhist, Jew, or 
what not. 


One of the joys of an editor is that almost invariably 
when adverse criticism declares he is passing too much 
to one extreme of opinion and judgment, he may con- 
fidently expect to hear, on the same day or the next, 
that somebody else considers him dangerously near the 
opposite extreme. : 


It is hoped that visitors to Boston this week will 
improve the opportunity to see the new life-size portrait 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, recently painted by Frances 
Chamberlin and now on exhibition at the Copley Gallery, 
103 Newbury Street. It is considered an excellent por- 
trait and very like him. 


The British Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
reports that the plumage trade is largely dormant, al- 
though osprey plumes and birds of paradise are still 
worn by certain women, action which the London /n- 
quirer rightly calls ‘“‘a piece of senseless extravagance 
which seems particularly heartless at the present time.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Calling the Roll. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In response to Mr. Batchelor’s appeal, I would say :— 

From August, 1862, to May, 1863, I was a relief agent 
of the United States Sanitary Commission. I vividly 
remember riding a raw-boned horse from Washington, 
D.C., to the Convalescent Camp (called Camp Misery) 
in Alexandria, Va.; driving by night a ‘‘team” with 
hospital supplies to Antietam; being transferred to 
North Carolina and eating my Thanksgiving dinner at 
Newbern, N.C., with college classmates, who were 
privates in the Forty-fourth Massachusetts Regiment; 
then in January, 1863, I was sent to South Carolina. Of 
my doings and seeings in South Carolina I wrote an 
account which appeared in the number of The Conti- 
nental Monthly for August, 1863, under the title ‘ Under 
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the Palmetto.” In May, 1863, I was back in Boston 
and was in the crowd on the sidewalk when Col. Robert 
G. Shaw, our dear ‘‘Bob”’ Shaw, passed at the head of 
the first Negro regiment raised in Massachusetts. His 
recognition and military salute I shall never forget. 
Henry G. SPAULDING, 
Relief Agent of the U.S. Sanitary Commission, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Virginia, North and South Carolina. 


Summer Appointments. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I call attention to a widespread misunderstanding 
concerning appointments for summer preaching? Nearly 
fifty requests from ministers in all parts of the country 
have come to the Association, asking for summer preach- 
ing appointments in New England, and preferably near 
the seashore. ‘There are no such positions available. 
Last year there was one small appropriation made for a 
single summer chapel in Maine. ‘This literally was the 
only appointment within the discretion of the Associa- 
tion. It is doubtful if this appropriation can be repeated 
this year. Very many of the New England churches 
are closed through part of the summer, and the ministers 
of the churches that keep open make their own arrange- 
ments for their summer supplies. Earnestly as the Asso- 
ciation desires to meet the wishes of the ministers in the 
way of finding summer appointments, the hard fact 
remains that there are no such appointments within the 
reach of the Association. Louis C. CORNISH, 

Secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 


In Dark Weather. 


When I was very glad 
I wished the rain away; 
I would not be made sad 
On such a dear gold day. 


But now the years move slow. 
And life is full of pain. 
Ah! how I feel and know 
The beauty of the rain. 
—The Academy. 


Che Anniversaries. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, REY. LOUIS C. CORNISH. 


The Secretary’s report aims at stating briefly the entire 
work of the Association during the year just ended. ‘This 
work is carried forward under the departments of Publi- 
cation, Religious Education, Social and Public Service, 
Publicity, New Americans, and Church Extension. 

1. The Publication Department has published The 
Beacon, having a weekly circulation of something more 
than 11,000 copies, the largest circulation of any single 
Unitarian publication. It has continued the publication of 
Word and Work, having sent out a total of 54,000 copies. 
It has continued the publication of the New Hymn Book; 
128 churches have now adopted it, including two Union 
churches and three Universalist. It has distributed 
3,200 Year Books and 14,500 Annual Reports; this at 
a cost of $2,389.04. It has sold volumes of one and 
another kind numbering 8,876. In the Shipping Depart- 
ment it has sent out 16,396 parcels, being 558 more than 
last year. ‘The number of tracts distributed is 538,000, 
being 62 per hour, day and night, for the entire 365 
days of the year. Here we are tempted to indulge in 
imaginary statistics. How many persons read each 
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tract? ‘There is no lees ieag that many tracts are wasted. | 
Neither is there any doubt that many are read until they 
fall to pieces. We have seen tracts sewed carefully into 
home-made bindings, and worn to shreds by much hand- 
ling. Could we conjecture that each of these 538,000 
tracts has found five readers? ‘This would be no wild 
flight of fancy, yet it would mean that 2,690,000 people 
have read these tracts. Again, many tracts have been 
read by the same people more than once. Suppose 
each tract to have been read twice by five people, then 
these tracts have been read 5,380,000 times. Obviously 
this is only conjecture. None the less it puts before us 
vividly what our publication work really means in the 
extension of religious faith. This is one of the most 
significant and potent influences which our fellowship 
exerts. It can and ought to be greatly extended. 

2. The Department of Religious Education has worked 
chiefly along two lines: first, in the preparation of ma- 
terial for religious education in the school and home; 
and, second, in seeking to stimulate our churches to better 
religious education. Among the publications the follow- 
ing should be mentioned: the first books of the New 
Beacon Course; the Church School edition of the New 
Hymn Book, now in the later stages of preparation; an 
Easter service for schools, prepared by the Associate Secre- 
tary; and a new Bulletin by Dr. Peabody. ‘The Secretary 
and Associate Secretary have assisted our churches by 
giving addresses, lectures, and sermons, and by counselling 
many superintendents and ministers, and also by holding 
three summer itistitutes,—at Andover, N.H., Meadville, 
and the Isles of Shoals. All three institutes will be held 
again this summer. 

3. The Department of Social and Public Service seeks, 
first, to stimulate service for the common good; second, 
to focus the latent social energies of our churches; third, 
to help in framing programmes for social study and work; 
and, fourth, to serve as a bureau of information. All 
these purposes have been carried forward. ‘The Secre- 
tary of the department has travelled extensively, and 
has delivered addresses in most of the churches in the 
Eastern and Central sections of the country, embraced 
between Boston, Winnipeg, Denver, and St. Louis. 
Social service, Mr. Forbes maintains, ‘‘is the acid test of 
the sincerity of all religious profession.” ‘The phrase 
is compelling. No profession of humanitarianism is 
sincere unless it can endure this acid test. Our churches, 
fortunately, endure the ordeal. Our social conscience is 
becoming more sensitive. From the nature of our free 
churches no complete statistics of their philanthropic 
activities are available. But it is significant to note that 
no less than sixty-five churches report the appointment 
of committees, to both plan and supervise sociological 
work. Our minds are eager to follow this vision. Let 
us give rein to our fancy. Picture what our churches ) 
could do if all their latent forces were well organized for 
community betterment. Such organized work demands 
direction. Group activity obviously brings the necessity 
of well-informed leadership. ‘To meet this need, to make 
our righteous enthusiasm as effective in uplift as possible, 
there was held last year at the Meadville School by 
this department a four weeks’ institute of social service. 
It was amply justified by the results. Ministers, parish 
workers, interested laymen and laywomen registered as 
students, and there was a sprinkling of people from other 
denominations. This year the Meadville Social Service 
Institute is to be held again, and a similar institr 
although not strictly a work of this department, is to 
held at the Isles of Shoals. 

4. Under the fourth division, Publicity, a ate of 
work formerly done by the Secretary of the As 
this year for the first time is recorded under the c 
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Rev. Lewis G. Wilson as Editorial Secretary. The 

duties thus recorded include the supervision of the 
publication of all our free literature, the making of new 
indices, and the making of the new tract list, completed 
with the assistance of the Commission appointed by the 
President of the Association. It includes, further, the 
examination of all the manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion, the editorial charge of Word and Work and of the 
Year Book. It includes the very important and in- 
teresting work both with and for the associate members 
of our Association, widely scattered in all parts of the 
country. During the past year the Editorial Secretary 
has received and answered more than 2,300 letters con- 
nected with the associate membership. The holding of 
ministers’ institutes has been in abeyance during the 
past year, but it is expected that Mr. Wilson in the near 
future will continue these ministers’ gatherings. 

For over seven months the Department of Publicity 
employed Edwin A. Rumball as an expert on church 
efficiency. His work was conducted in the Middle States 
and in New England. Wherever he was employed to 
co-operate with local members and ministers, there were 
immediate results in larger financial support and in- 
creased interest. 

5. Under the Department of New Americans are 
grouped the missions to the Norwegian, Swedish, Ice- 
landic, Finnish, and Italian peoples. ‘These missions are 
going forward slowly but steadily, and there is no more 
interesting or important department of our work than 
these hopeful beginnings in planting our free and demo- 
cratic faith among the newly arrived American citizens. 
These New American mission churches, if we can foster 
and develop them, and of this there is good encourage- 
ment, are destined to exercise an honorable and a large 
influence in the lives of these peoples. Would that we 
could move forward more rapidly! 

6. The last department to be named in this record is 
that of Church Extension. There may be briefly men- 
tioned the following methods of extension :— 

First, the administration of endowments for preaching 
and other purposes, connected with certain parishes. 
Twenty-four churches have thus benefited by the Associa- 
tion’s trusteeship of their funds. 

Second, the assistance of non-self-supporting parishes, 
distributed this past year as follows: 12 in New England, 
16 in the Middle States, 12 in the Western States, 6 in 
the Rocky Mountain States, 16 in the Pacific States, 4 
in the Canadian Northwest. ‘The number of new grants 
of aid to churches during the past year is ten. 

Third. Another method of church extension is through 
the aid of travelling ministers, circuit missionaries, and 
field secretaries. ‘There are in this group six ministers 
serving nineteen stations who work in connection with 
the Department of New Americans. A number of our 
ministers have circuits, or hold detached commissions of 
one or another kind, and look to this department for a 
part of their support. The field secretaries have made 
extended journeys, bringing to our scattered churches a 
sense of strength and unity of purpose. Field Secretary 
Murdock of the Pacific Coast, whose territory equals 
in area Great Britain, France, and Belgium, has visited 
twenty-six of the thirty-one churches in his vast district. 
Field Secretary Brown has worked in New England, New 

York State, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Montana. Field Secretary Pratt has done very effective 
work in Richmond, Va., which has voluntarily lessened its 

dependence upon the Association by one-third of its 

_ former appropriation; and he has strengthened and 
_ developed the new work at Norfolk, which presents an 
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bs, who came to the Association from his 
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pastorate in Marlboro in February, has visited and 
made addresses in twenty-seven of our New England 
churches, and has maintained a large correspondence. 
Under his general direction we are to try a new venture 
with the holding of summer tent meetings. Several min- 
isters are to serve during the entire summer, and it is 
hoped that the tent mission will be an efficient means 
of extending our message. 

_ Yet another method new and full of hope for the spread- 
ing of our word was started last year by the vote of the 
Annual Meeting to hold preaching missions. Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson has vigorously promoted this work. 
Preaching missions have been held in more than fifty 
of our churches, either with or without the direct co- 
operation of the Association. In New England the most 
comprehensive enterprise resulted from the invitation 
from the committee of the Boston Association of Ministers 
to eighty-five churches in and about Boston requesting 
them to hold preaching missions from March 5 to 12, 
and to join in a week of general meetings from the 12th 
to the 19th of March in King’s Chapel. ‘The spirit of 
all these preaching missions has been good beyond praise. 
Outside of New England distances have made evangelism 
more difficult. A succession of ministers visited the 
West. Mr. Bacon worked in Colorado Springs; Mr. 
Leavens in Colorado and Omaha; Mr. Sturtevant in 
Omaha. Mr. Parker visited New Orleans, and Mr. 
Kent, thus released from his work, co-operated in the 
new movements in Texas. Mr. Conner and Mr. Byrnes 
joined with Mr. Savage in Nashville. They visited 
Birmingham and Pensacola and other Florida points. 
Mr. Walsh visited Memphis and Birmingham. Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot went to Colorado and Omaha. Dr. 
Crothers made two long journeys and visited a number 
of our churches. A method of extension peculiar to 
the conditions of the past year was the preaching by a 
number of our well-known ministers in many cities along 
the way to the General Conference in San Francisco. 

In conclusion, a few matters should be touched upon 
which do not fall readily into either report. ‘The Fellow- 
ship has reason to be grateful for the enthusiasm and 
earnest work of a committee which raised about $8,000 
for the assistance of the churches in the Canadian North- 
west, which have experienced difficulties peculiar to the 
economic condition in that great territory. It should be 
understood that the Association takes no credit for any 
part of this most helpful work. It is mentioned here only 
that we may all rejoice in it together. 

Two new churches have been built during the year. 
The first is a beautiful Gothic chapel known as the 
University Church at the State University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. All those who have visited this church 
bear witness to its peculiar beauty and dignity. The 
second church is St. Peter’s at Joppa, and is the daughter 
church of the First Church in Newburyport. It is a well- 
equipped and pleasing church building, located in a 
quarter of the city somewhat removed from that served by 
the beautiful First Church. ‘Two churches mentioned in 
the last Secretary’s report as under construction have 
during the past year been dedicated. The church. at 
Atlanta, Ga., admirably located on one of the main 
thoroughfares, is ample, stately, and a most pleasing 
brick Gothic church, with deep chancel. Built into a 
side-hill in a very attractive manner, the lower floor of the 
church contains assembly rooms and the full equipment 
of a parish house. A new and very pleasing church at 
Athol, a cement building of the new type of construction, 
has also been dedicated. 

A beautiful parsonage has been presented to the 
church at Madison, Wis., by a generous parishioner. 
Would that his good example to other laymen of the 
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fellowship might prove an inspiration for similar deeds of 
generosity! Many of our churches, by furnishing an 
adequate and attractive home for the minister, would 
not only greatly increase the comfort of the ministers 
through many years, but would also increase their 
efficiency. 
. The Fellowship was honored this past year by the visit 
of Rev. Clay MacCauley, who has for so many years 
labored successfully to establish our Unitarian church work 
in Japan. Probably the most distinguished resident of 
Japan, outside the Embassies, honored by having been 
made a member of the official imperial household, and 
decorated by the Mikado, he returned to us rich in honors, 
but richer in having accomplished a large and real result 
for our religion. Such sturdy leaders renew our faith and 
are the glory of our Fellowship. The Japanese work is 
one of the true and great achievements of our Fellowship, 
and this success is due in no small measure to the patience, 
wisdom, and courageous faith of Rev. Clay MacCauley. 
In closing this report on Church Extension, attention 
should be called to the fact that there are no reports this 
year from the Department of Comity and Fellowship 
and from the Department of Foreign Relations, Dr. 
Wendte having resigned from his work for the Association 
last October. He would probably disapprove of what I 
am about to say. I wish to testify here to his unselfish 
and unflagging labors on behalf of our cause, for which 
our entire fellowship owes him a debt of gratitude. 
Despite the fact that he resigned, he has continued to con- 
duct a large and highly important foreign correspondence, 
and with undaunted optimism and faith to lay the founda- 
tions for a renewal of the international liberalism which 
heeds neither national boundaries nor racial limitations. 
This is both the sign and the prophecy of the brotherhood 
of man, which, despite chaos itself, shall yet endure in 
the approaching kingdom. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


The work of the Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
so nearly identical with that of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education that it is difficult to discriminate be- 
tween the two. For this reason the report of the execu- 
tive officer of either of these must be practically the same 
as that of the other. Instead, therefore, of reciting in 
this connection the history of the work done during the 
year just closed, I beg to refer to my own report as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Education which is 
already in print and which sets forth in order our various 
activities. Let it suffice here that a brief summary of 
our year’s work be presented. 

Our activities have been of two kinds: first, those 
connected with the preparation of material for use in 
promoting religious education; and, second, that of 
stimulating our churches to desire and our workers to 
render more efficient service. 

Our largest enterprise in the former of these ways has 
been, as in previous years, the development of the new 
Beacon Course in Religious Education. At the present 
time, one book in this series is in very general use. A 
second book by the same author is completed and ready 
for the printer. A book for pupils eleven years of age 
is in manuscript and awaits only some additional material 
for teachers. Still another course for pupils thirteen 
years of age is in the printer’s hands. “wo books for 
the more advanced grades are promised in the immediate 
future and several others during the summer and autumn. 
It seems, therefore, safe to predict that we shall have 
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several books ready by the time schools begin in the 
autumn and that others will follow during the school 
year. Our patient friends may rest assured that every 
effort is being made to provide these manuals as quickly 
as possible. 

A new catalogue of our publications is now on the 
press and will soon be ready for delivery. Its prepara- 
tion has been a considerable task because we have adopted 
in it the grading:of the new Beacon Course, which neces- 
sitated the study and re-classification of our many man- 
uals already in existence. We believe this catalogue 
will be of great service, not only in showing what manuals 
we have, but in guiding superintendents and teachers to 
a right choice of books for pupils of various ages. 

The new book of song and service is in manuscript, 
awaiting final and careful study before being committed 
to the printer’s hands: A new service for Easter has 
been issued during the year and has been largely used. 
Only one bulletin has appeared during the year, that of 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody on ‘The Religious Education 
of an American Child.’’ The Beacon has appeared regu- 
larly and has established still more firmly its hold upon 
the young people of our churches. An evidence of its 
growing influence is seen in the fact that 452 children 
have joined The Beacon Club during the year, bringing 
the present membership up to 1,120. ‘These various 
editorial activities have so occupied the ‘office staff as 
to leave less time than usual for field activities. None 
the less, many sermons and lectures have been delivered 
and gatherings of workers addressed during the year now 
closed. 

Our greatest field activity, however, is in our summer 
institutes. Of these we have now three, each of which 
has been lengthened in time and enriched in programme. 
We have been successful this year, as in former years, in 
securing for these summer institutes competent helpers 
in the various lines offered. Our lecturer on psychology 
at all the institutes is to be Rev. George R. Dodson, 
Ph.D., of St. Louis. Dr. Dodson’s ability as a meta- 
physician and psychologist is equalled by his hold upon 
the affections of those who know him and appreciate his 
gentle and kindly spirit. He lectures daily at each of 
our three institutes—twenty-six times in all. At Mead- 
ville, in addition to President Southworth, we are to 
have Dr. Benzinger, one of the most eminent of Pales- 
tinian scholars, and Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, who is 
to lecture on practical ethics, in which field she is a 
recognized authority. At the Isles of Shoals, Prof. 
Leroy Waterman, formerly of the Meadville Theological 
School and now head of the Department of Semitics at 
the University of Michigan, is to lecture on the Old 
Testament, and Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, of Yale 
University, is to speak on the general purpose and con- 
duct of the school. In addition to these, lectures are to 
be given in Andover by Miss Mary Lawrance of Provi- 
dence; in Meadville, Mr. Secrist, Mr. Adlard, and Mr. 
Applebee are to be lecturers, and Rev. Florence Buck 
is to give a course of class-sessions on teaching the Life 
of Jesus, and will conduct practice classes of young 
children and of high-school pupils. I am to be in charge 
of all these sessions, and shall lecture and conduct con- 
ferences at them all. 

The first of these institutes will“be held at Andover, © 
N.H., beginning June 25 and ending July 1. There will 
be regular daily lectures on psychology and Sunday- 
school methods, while the Sundays preceding and follow- 
ing and the evenings of the week will be devoted to — 
preaching services. This institute is carried on under 
the joint auspices of the Department of Religious Educa- — 
tion and the New Hampshire Unitarian Association. 

The second institute will be held at Meadville, Pa., 
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ing July 6 and closing July 21. ‘This is our longest 
institute and takes on the atmosphere and mettiod of a 
regular school more than any other. Last year it was 
taken over by the Meadville Theological School and 
made a part of their regular summer quarter. This 
arrangement, which still continues, provides us the 
opportunity of helping and being helped by the senior 
class of the Theological School and gives to the whole 
course of instruction a solidity and thoroughness it 
_ could not well have under other conditions. 

Our third institute will be held at the Isles of Shoals, 
beginning July 24 and ending July 29, thus being one 
day longer than in previous years. ‘The instruction 
offered at this session of our Shoals institute will be some- 
what more systematic than in previous years, as it is to 
be given entirely by three persons, each prominent in 
his own sphere. 

In addition to these institutes, your President, acting 
for the chairman of the Sunday School Division of the 
Religious Education Association, has organized still 
another Sunday-school institute, to be held at Star 
Island, beginning August 16 and ending August 22. 
This institute isto be undenominational, its lecturers 
being Dr. Hugh Hartshorne of Union Theological School, 
a Congregational clergyman; Prof. Irving F. Wood of 
Smith College, also a Congregationalist; Rev. Mills M. 
Anderson, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Salem Depot, N.H.; Rev. Frank Lincoln Masseck, 
Secretary of the General Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist church, and myself. 

One important feature of our work during the year 
just closed has been the activity of the directors of the 

- Sunday School Society, meeting regularly each month 
as a board of directors and as a council of religious edu- 
cation, and through sub-committees having in charge 
our various enterprises. The work of the Committee 
on Manuals has been both extensive in quantity and of 
the highest value. Monthly meetings have been held 
at which nearly every member has been regularly present, 
while much work was done by the members at other 
times and in preparation for these gatherings. What- 
ever value the new Beacon Course in Religious Educa- 
tion may have will be due very largely to the ability and 
activity of this committee. The Committee on Slides, 
from which we shall presently hear, has accumulated 
some new pictures and discarded some long in possession 
of the Society, in both ways imiproving the quality and 
making our offerings in this department more distinctly 
educative. The Committee on Sunday School Exten- 
sion, as we shall soon hear, has established activities in 
many parts of the country and is evidently at the begin- 
ning of a large and important enterprise. The Com- 
mittee on Sunday School and Home has opened up, 
during the year, a field of extraordinary attractiveness 
and promise. Much valuable work has been accom- 
plished, while so much is already in view as to make it 
evident to all that this movement is only in its beginning. 

In these and other ways the unpaid officers of your 

Society have rendered service at once devoted and effi- 
cient. ‘Those whom you elect at our annual meetings 
accept at your hand a serious trust. They realize that 
there is no greater work than that of the right guidance 
of young lives in religious ways. ‘They understand that 
such work presents so many difficulties, under even the 
best conditions, that the central organization should 
provide the best material for that work that devoted 
- efforts and consecrated knowledge can produce. Work- 
ing faithfully, efficiently, and always in absolute harmony, 
they are maintaining the high standard which our Sun- 

y School Society has always maintained, and which 
las chara all our denominational activities. 
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Ineffaceable. 


JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


E’en though Athene change his form and feature 
And by her craft his godlike bearing mar 

So that he seem a poor ignoble creature, 
The hero still is known by boyhood’s scar. 


No marks of battle fought by far Scamander 
Or shGres of sounding Simois remain; 

No lines that tell his prowess as commander 
Of Argive hosts on Ilium’s echoing plain. 


The furrows wrought by days of fiercest striving 
With perils of opposing seas are gone, 

Or hidden by Athene’s wise contriving 
(The daughter of The Cloud Compelling One). 


Never a sign of all his ten years’ faring, 
Of angered A¥olus, Calypso’s wile, 

Of conquest gained by cunning or by daring, 
In Cyclop’s cavern or by sirens’ isle! 


These vanish all. Yet never hero passes 
Unknown by one who knew his boyhood’s fight 

When first he wielded spear and trod the grasses, 
In eager contest on youth’s woodland height. 


Vanished or hidden by Athene’s glamour 
The marks of strife, of toil, of trampled hope; 
Not so with scar that tells of hounds in clamor 
And lunge of white-tusked boar upon Parnassus’ slope. 


Recruiting the Ministry. 


REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 
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It is a fair question whether any special effort to recruit 
the ministry is needed, or is desirable. Will not the 
ministry continue to recruit itself?. Will not those best 
fitted for it still volunteer, as in the past? ‘The old idea 
that a divine call to enter the ministry was to be waited 
for by the individual contained more than a grain of 
truth. Not that it expressed all the truth; yet a sense 
of fitness in the.man himself, an inner conviction of 
natural taste and aptitude for it, as well as a spontaneous 
desire to undertake it, should largely determine one’s 
choice of the ministry as his life-work. The ministry in 
this is not exceptional; the same thing applies to many 
callings. 

The impulse may come by contagion, from hearing men 
of power in the pulpit, like Beecher, Brooks, or Horatio 
Stebbins. Lowell gives us the secret,— 


“* As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.”’ 


However the impulse comes, there should be some dis- 
tinct sense of vocation. One wonders how many of the 
ministers now in our fellowship came to it of themselves, 
as volunteers, rather than as a result of any policy of 
recruiting. One is disposed to say that, on the whole, we 
cannot pick out men for the ministry; we do not choose 
them, they have to choose us. There are assuredly 
weighty reasons for this position. Here are a few of them. 

The ministry is a somewhat peculiar profession. It is 
not enough that one shall have diligently prepared for it, 
in order to be assured of success after entering it. There 
must be the initial aptitude. Especially is this the case 
with regard to preaching. No course in homiletics ever 
of itself went far to make a preacher, though many 
preachers would be better for thorough homiletical train- 
ing. ‘The preacher, like the poet, has to be born before 
he can be made, or rather improved. Not that our 
divinity schools are to be despised. Far from it. They 
are indispensable, but their function is confined to working 
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up the material that we must somehow provide for es: 
Nor need it be imagined that the ministry is open to only 
one type of man. Many kinds, as Phillips Brooks has 
pointed out in his incomparable ‘‘ Lectures on Preaching,”’ 
are able to meet its requirements successfully in different 
ways. 

- here is, moreover, a speculative element, an amount 
of risk, that goes into the resolve to dedicate oneself to the 
ministry that needs more emphasis than it,often receives. 
No man can tell in advance that he will be able to please 
and hold a congregation. ‘The capacity to make a con- 
tinuous appeal to any group of people is something com- 
plex and many-sided. It is not merely a question of the 
Sunday morning service. ‘There is all the rest of the week. 
Besides being in some sense a leader in the pulpit, the 
minister must know how to be aman among men. Mere 
scholarship alone, invaluable as it is, will not carry him 
far; he must add to it organizing ability, a genuine interest 
in his fellow-beings, and a saving humor and common 
sense. ‘There must also be something kindly and humanly 
lovable about any man who is to remain many years in 
the ministry. ‘There should be also a simple dignity of 
bearing. I knew of a minister of whom it was said that, 
in the pulpit, you felt he should never come out, and out 
of the pulpit, you felt he should never goin. That is not 
what we want. 

The minister, again, leads a narrow and restricted life 
in some ways, although within these necessary limits his 
life is as broad as the world in its interests and outlook. 
Its round of weekly duties may easily become tedious to 
one who has not a liking for it; but to those who have, it 
has great and enduring attractions. In this connection, 
it is significant that those who have once been in the 
ministry do not as a rule enjoy leaving it, or being forced 
out of it. But all who aspire to enter the profession must 
be ready to take the chance of a failure which is apt to be 
disastrous. ‘This, of course, is not a condition confined 
to the ministry alone, but when failure comes, as it may 
come from causes not wholly in control of the man him- 
self, it is hard for the minister to relocate himself else- 
where. The ministry is a particularly hard profession 
from which to graduate into any other occupation. ‘The 
ex-minister is not well adapted for business life, and not 
especially prepared for teaching or any of the professions. 
Yet many leave the ministry, early or late, and not a few 
succeed in adapting themselves to other callings. 

The special appeal to the ministry is to young and 
active men. However, there is the question of later 
life, which deserves serious consideration. We hear of 
the ministerial ‘‘dead-line.’”” There is a dead-line in most 
callings. In the mechanical trades the dead-line is low; 
men are retired early. In many other occupations men, 
and women too, are wont to be laid on the shelf long before 
their working-days are over. In this the ministry is 
hardly unique, and yet we cannot contemplate the 
so-called “‘dead-line,’’ whether it be placed at fifty, or 
later, without a sense of injustice. An occupation for 
which a man has to spend practically the first twenty- 
five years of his life to prepare naturally ought to support 
him for more than twenty-five years more. Comparing 
the ministry with other professional callings of equal rank 
in the community, the minister who fails to hold his own 
into old age is distinctly worse off than the doctor, or 
lawyer, or architect, or engineer under the same conditions. 
Salaries average so low and expenses so high that few 
can lay up anything for old age, as can equally hard- 
working lawyers and doctors, architects and engineers. 
Schemes for retiring elderly ministers on pensions, like 
army officers and certain government employees, while 
meeting an evident need, are not yet developed to the 
point of taking care of the whole problem. There are 


tragedies in old age for ministers and for their wives or 
widows and their children. The woman who marries 
a minister—God bless her!—takes an even longer chance 
of the future than he does. _ 

All this means that entering the ministry is a serious 


risk, a great experiment. It is what Cardinal Newman 
called a venture of faith. It means an enlistment, taking 
all the chances of the service, as in warfare. ‘Those who 
go into it pledge:their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. The fit, we may say, survive. What 
makes them the fit, they themselves as a rule cannot tell. 
They have no clear idea in what their fitness consists. 
They have surely no regrets that they made the choice 
they did. The compensation, the reward, the inner 
satisfaction, the sense of having been of use,—these are 
ample to offset the risks and often sacrifices that the 
ministry involves. It should not be forgotten, also, that 
there are honorable ways of retirement, when age has 
made this seem desirable. The stronger churches, at 
least, are becoming fixed in the habit of making the min- 
ister who has served them long and honorably, to a point 
where a younger man may wisely be asked to take up the 
burden, pastor emeritus, on full or on half pay. Doubt- 
less, too, there are instances where wealthy parishioners see 
to it that the elderly minister and his family do not fall 
into want. Furthermore, we can find examples in plenty 
of men who have exercised their ministry gladly, and to 
the satisfaction of their congregations, down to the very 
close of their days. Almost no calling can be pursued - 
longer, if the conditions are favorable, and the man is 
still alive to the needs of his time, than the ministry of 
religion. The years should bring only ripeness, gentle- 
ness, and that mellowed judgment of things and men 
which is the finest grace of age. ‘This, to be sure, is not 
always what they bring. But Edward Everett Hale was 
as vital, if not as vigorous, in the eighties as at any time 
in his life. Such men die young, whatever be their tale of 
years. 

Another adverse consideration needs to be mentioned. 
We cannot any longer put forward the ministry as offer- 
ing the sole opportunity for young men of spiritual temper 
and idealistic tendency to serve nobly their fellow-men. 
Other callings to-day are truly a ministry, or can be made 
so. The line between the sacred and the secular cannot 
be sharply drawn. The new forms of social work, es- 
pecially, make a strong appeal to young men and young 
women who would oncé perhaps have thought of the 
ministry of the church. ‘The church is apt to seem narrow 
and backward, and many of its branches are so, compared 
with these other endeavors to socialize, and incidentally 
to spiritualize, the community. 

Some young men feel, and no doubt rightly, that they 
are not essentially speakers. Their talent is for deeds 
rather than words. Social work offers them a place and 
a prospect of advancement to usefulness and honor, as 
well as a life out among men and in touch with public 
affairs, that wins them where the ministry does not. One 
of my complete failures in undertaking to recruit the 
ministry occurred along this line. A young Harvard 
graduate, the last of six boys in one of our church families 
who are all graduates of Harvard, as their father is, 
seemed to me to have in both temperament and training 
a peculiar fitness for the minister’s work. His father 


supported and encouraged me in approaching his son on — 


the subject, as fathers in these days will not always do. 


But the young man, after hearing all I had to say and 


giving it his earnest consideration, I am sure, decided 
following a brief experience in business to go into social — 
work, where he is now employed. Preaching apparently 
did not appeal to him. There is no use forcing matters 
in a case of this kind. Social work is a ninishe “8 


ly as the service of the church, and some are 

better fitted forit. Yet it occasionally happens that social 

“4 work after being tried for a while is found inadequate to 

4 satisfy one’s full aspirations. It is not a little significant 

; that a young minister on the Pacific Coast has recently 

. returned to the work of the church after some years spent 
in social service. 

There is a fairly widespread feeling that the ministry 
is not worthy of the strength of a full man. Not many 
parents to-day are really enthusiastic to see their sons take 
it up. This is surely unjust and untrue to facts. Yet it 
is creditable to the Unitarian ministry, in particular, that 
so many sons follow their fathers into the profession. ‘The 
minister, it must be admitted, has to live a miscellaneous, 
discursive, irregular sort of life, at the beck and call of 
many interests, none of which he can afford to neglect. 
Few men who enter the ministry attain to eminence in 
any special line, unless they leave the ministry to do it. 
Any high attainment, even in scholarship, which is sup- 
posed to be the minister’s particular province, is all but 
impossible under the incessant demands of weekly sermons 
and parish organization and administration. Few min- 
isters find time and energy for writing, and if some do 
this, it may be at the expense of their general work. The 
minister has to seek satisfaction in the circle of lives that 
he can touch to finer issues, rather than in the kind of 
recognition and fame that come to the man of distinction 
in some one line. Thus ambition, in a sense, has to be 
put aside, and that is a sacrifice which many men, con- 
scious of ability, are unwilling to make at the outset of 
their career. Mere personal ambition, assertiveness, and 
self-advertising are nowhere more out of place than in our 
profession, often as they are found there in some of their 
many disguises. 


Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XIl. 


It was almost inevitable that in due process of time I 
should become editor of the Christian Register. In 1875 
I wrote editorials for six months under Dr. Bellows, 
editor of the Liberal Christian. Since 1870 I had written 
editorials for the Register under Mumford, Ames, and 
Barrows; I had several times been acting editor in the 
vacation season; and I was wont to describe myself as 
an ‘‘editorial porpoise coming to the surface occasionally, 
but most of the time under water.’’ I may remark in 
passing that Unitarian journalism has never been a money- 
making enterprise. After costing Dr. Bellows and his 
friends more than $30,000, the Liberal Christian went 
under. . The Christian Register has cost its publisher more 
than that amount, and in the last hundred years dozens 
of periodicals, great and small, have died for want of 
financial support. I myself have written for the Monthly 
Religious Magazine, Old and New, The Unitarian, The 
New World, and The Unitarian Review, all now surviving 
i only as blessed memories. 

: It would not be reasonable to suppose that my work 
y has given satisfaction to all the thousands of people who 
have been and are readers of the Christian Register; but 
it is fair to say that adverse criticism, so far as it has 
come to my knowledge, has been limited to about a 
dozen men and women. I knew beforehand what they 
would think, and, knowing that I differed from them as 
_ much as they did from me, I took their fault-finding for 
_ granted and paid no more attention to it. ‘They planted 

no thorns in my pillow. 
rr ars the publisher had been assured that 
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if the subscription was made two dollars instead of 
three, the number of subscribers would be doubled. 
The money that Dr. Hale had transferred to the treasury 
made it easy to try the experiment. It failed. The 
list of subscribers was not greatly increased. Therefore, 
after making a present to our subscribers of about $20,000, 
the price was put back to three dollars, with no great 
shrinkage in the list. How much the publisher has lost 
in the fifty years that he has held up the banner of Uni- 
tarianism I doubt if even he knows, certainly nobody 
else does. One thing is certain, the counting-room has 
never tried to control the editorial department. Once 
at Lake Mohonk I became somewhat intimately ac- 
quainted with a college professor who had been infected 
with the popular notion that money controls everything. 
Waxing confidential in our talk, one day he gently tried 
to draw me into a confession of my subjection as an 
editor. When I assured him that his suspicions so far 
as my case was concerned were entirely without founda- 
tion, he somewhat incredulously remarked, ‘“‘What a 
lovely state of things!’’ Only twice in forty years have 
I known the publisher to “‘joggle’’ the elbow of the 
editor, and in both cases (of slight importance) he was 
wrong. 

Kindly pressure was often brought to bear upon me 
to champion various causes, such as anti-imperialism, 
the single tax, equal suffrage, prohibition, the minimum 
wage, old age pensions, postal savings banks, and other 
specific measures of improvement and reform such as 
may properly engage the attention of earnest and intelli- 
gent men and women. I held, however, that a religious 
paper ought not to be a personal organ, nor the advocate 
of a set of opinions held by a portion only of his constitu- 
ents. The field is so broad that any editor can afford to 
put out of sight his own idiosyncrasies while he attempts 
to display the great principles and purposes that are the 
inspiration of all good workers and the source of all our 
best activities and institutions. One kindly critic wrote 
that he sometimes wished I ‘‘was more of a partisan and 
would show more feeling one way or the other; but,” he 
added, ‘‘most of us can do that, and very few can illus- 
trate poise as you have done, and that probably in the 
long run nets the better service.” I have often been 
content to play the part of organ boy while others pre- 
sided at the keyboard. 

Before the outbreak of the Spanish War hot passions 
were excited and many were clamoring for some decisive 
action. Our editorial board was a unit for peace, but 
agreed that it was not desirable to open our columns for 
discussion, to make, as one said, ‘“‘a boiling caldron”’ of 
the paper. Personally I wrote to President McKinley 
in approval of his peaceful attitude, and received an 
acknowledgment, with thanks. After that our board 
united in a letter to the President. It was signed by 
Hale, Ames, Brown, Dole, Ellis, and others, and sent to 
Washington in care of Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, M.C., 
former editor of the Christian Register. He wrote to us 
describing a long private interview in which he read the 
letter to the President, who said he did not want war, 
the Cabinet did not want it, and he knew that Spain 
did not want it. He said “the noisy men talked war” 
and he did not hear so much from the peace men. Soon 
after came ‘‘Remember the Maine,” and after that, talk 
about peace was like whistling against the east wind. 

I had a long correspondence with Sec. Long. We did 
not agree; finally he invited me to go to Washington 
and study the situation at short range. I did so, saw 
him in his office, inspected the sword to be presented to 
Admiral Dewey, and talked about the Philippines, which 
I thought not a desirable addition to our territory. Mr. 
Long asked, ‘‘ Would you let Germany take the islands?” 


I said, ‘Yes, I would let any nation that wants it take 
that sackful of wildcats.” 

The last day of my visit I had an experience which I 
am inclined to put on record because it illustrates Gov. 
Long’s unconventional ways and the methods of the 
adroit politician. On Tuesday morning I went up to 
the door of Mr. Long’s office, but was not admitted; the 
doorkeeper, a very dignified old gentleman, who had 
evidently seen better days, said, ‘This is Cabinet day 
and the Secretary sees no one but senators.” I went 
over to the office of Gen. King and reported my failure. 
He said, ‘I would not let a doorkeeper settle that ques- 
tion for me.”” So I went back and asked that my card 
might be taken in. ‘The doorkeeper said, with asperity, 
“He will not see you, sir.’ I answered, “I do not ask 
to see him, but only that you give him my card.” With 
reluctance he went and in a moment came back, bowing 
down to the ground, saying, ‘‘He will see you, sir.” A 
senator was with him, and I was to wait in the anteroom 
until he departed. In a moment the round, smiling 
face of the Secretary appeared between the portiéres, 
as he whispered, ‘‘I’ll see you in a minute.” When he 
invited me to come in I apologized, saying that I had 
come only to say good-by. He insisted that I should 
stay until the time for the meeting. ‘‘ You see,” he said, 
““my desk is cleared.”” We went over to the door of the 
White House, where again I offered to depart, but he said, 
“Oh, come along.’’ I followed him through two lines 
of bowing flunkies up to the Cabinet Chamber, where 
the President and the various secretaries were assembled. 
On one side Mr. McKinley was talking with a senator; 
others in groups were talking together, and standing 
alone in the corner opposite me was John Hay. I said 
to Mr. Long, “Why am I in this august presence?”’ 
“Oh, I thought it would please you,” he said; then, 
leaving me, he went over and spoke to Mr. Hay. I did 
not hear what he said, but have no doubt that in sub- 
stance he said, ‘““I have a Boston editor over there: all 
the antis read his paper, and I want you to be polite to 
him.’ ‘Then, as if I were somebody in particular, he 
led him up and said, ‘“‘Let me present the Secretary of 
State”; then followed “the Secretary of the Interior,” 
et al. Just then the senator went out and, seizing my 
arm, Mr. Long said, ‘“Come,”’ and led me up to be pre- 
sented to the President. In the course of a brief con- 
versation I said that the last time I came up to the door 
of that chamber Abraham Lincoln was within, and I was 
too modest to seek admission, which I had regretted 
ever since. Then Mr. Long made the only foolish re- 
mark I ever heard from him, “‘Now you will not regret 
it any more,” as if any other personage in the memory 
of living men could be matched with Abraham Lincoln. 
I took the train, amused but unconvinced, and laughed 
all the way to Boston, thinking of the adroit flattery 
and bribery to which I had been subjected. 

In 1904 I suggested to Gov. Long that he should put 
himself in line of promotion to the Presidency. He 
wrote: “I suppose it would be impossible to convince 
you that I never had much political ambition. I have 
never put myself forward for political nomination nor 
has it ever cost me more than a postage stamp, and I 
certainly am not going to push for any place now, espe- 
cially—and here you see how wise 1 am—at the risk of 
butting against a stone wall.” 

Every new enterprise has been for me a joyous ad- 
venture, because at every turn I was brought into friendly 
contact with so many high-minded and agreeable men 
and women. Here I began to make a list of the men 
and women who had helped and befriended me, but I 
had not gone far before I saw that however long I made 
the list I should leave out some to whom I am indebted 
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The Christian Register 


beyond my power to repay; and so I content myself 
with the acknowledgment that I have been helped ac- 
cording to my need and befriended beyond my deserts. 
When I took my seat in the editorial chair I pinned 
up over my desk two stanzas from Whittier’s ‘““My 
Triumph” :— 
“Others shall sing the song, 

Others shall right the wrong,— 

Kinish what I begin,’ . 

And all I fail of win. 


‘‘What matter, I or they? 
Mine or another’s day, 
So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made?’”’ 


The little slip of paper stayed there fourteen years, 
until it was brown with age, but its sentiment was always 
fresh and bright, a constant reminder of the way a true 
man should work. 

Our editorial board was a remarkably harmonious 
body, of which the motto might have been ‘‘Service to 
all; Obedience to none.” ‘Those who were most regular 
in attendance were Hale, Ellis, Ames, Brown, Crothers, 
and Dole. ‘These men counselled, suggested, and com- 
mented, but never dictated. For nearly a hundred 
years the editor has been a free man. Mr. Mumford 
said to me nearly fifty years ago, “I wear no man’s 
collar.” 

With zealous loyalty the paper has served all our in- 
stitutions. Without its help the General Conference 
could never have grown to its present robust proportions. 
It has done more than any other agency to build up 
the American Unitarian Association. First and last 
it has put hundreds of thousands of dollars into its 
treasury. In April of this year it probably added ten 
thousand dollars to the contribution. In no way can, 
or does, the American Unitarian Association expend two 
thousand dollars a year with such good results as it now 
reaps from the unpaid and independent service of the — 
Christian Register. 

No man ever had more loyal or cheerful helpers than 
I had for fourteen years. My health was always an 
uncertain quantity; but I had the rare advantage of 
having a sound head that almost never ached and it 
never struck work whether I was sick or well. Although 
I might lie in bed to do my work, I knew that the paper 
would come out with unfailing regularity and faultless 
make-up. Even now I like to go into the composing- 
room and greet there the friends of many years’ standing. 

Among the perquisites of my office was a yearly invi- 
tation to attend the arbitration conference at Lake 
Mohonk. ‘There I spent several days as a guest of Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley, in company with about three hundred 
men and women, the flower of good society. They 
were of all kinds, Roman Catholic, Jew, Quaker, Epis- 


copalian, Congregationalist, Baptist, Unitarian, and 
others—a happy family filled with the spirit of intelligent 
good-will. 


The last time I saw Mrs. Julia Ward Howe she re- 
called the time when she. first knew me—“‘ when your 
hair was brown,” she said. When a woman’s congress 
was held in Salem, Mass., in 1867, I made the speech of 
welcome and introduced her to the audience. To illus- 
trate her position, much to her amusement, I told the — 
story of the Irishman who, seeing the first steam shovel 
at work, broke out thus, ‘‘Ah, ye blatherin’ old stame- _ 
engine; ye can take the bread out of honest men’s | 
mouths, but ye can’t vote.” j 

I am coming to the end of these memories with which 
I have cluttered up the pages of the Christian Register 
for three months; but I am by no means at the end of 
the things that rise up in memory out of my public 
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; private life. For instance, I have passed over inter- 
esting contacts which I have had with mesmerism, 
spiritualism, mind reading, phrenology, and Christian 
Science. I served five years on the School Committee, 
with interesting experiences. I wrote about the Beecher 
trial for the Liberal Christian. In Chicago my principal 
rivals were the Ethical Culture Society and the Episcopal 
’ Church. For many years I made a specialty of dealing 
: personally with men who were overcome by drink. I 
I 
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did not blame them nor preach to them, but I sought 
out the specific causes which, when one dug deep enough, 
were always specific and ready to respond to the proper 
antidote. About all these and many other things I 
might have written, but I forbear. 

In the hope that it may be helpful to others, I will 
set down some psychological facts. Dr. William B. 
Carpenter wrote a book which came to my notice just as 
I was in danger of breaking down because I was not 
doing my work in the right way. I often wrote late at 
night, and in the morning was not satisfied with my work. 
I wrote and rewrote until Dr. Carpenter taught me a 
better way. He said that the natural way was to fill 
the mind with facts of all kinds without making any 
special effort to co-ordinate them. He said in sub- 


stance, Keep your mind full of everything which per- 


tains to the subjects in which you are interested, and then 
once in a while look in and see what you find there; soon 
your mind will present your best thought on the subject 
under consideration, and the work will be done without 
undue strain and effort. 

For many years now I have punished myself by using 
what I have written without rewriting. The result has 
been that for the last thirty-odd years I have worked 
in this way. Had I not done so, I should not at my 
present age be dictating these reminiscences. 

When I was seventy-three years old, two violent at- 
tacks of appendicitis revealed for the first time the cause 
of many breaks in my working capacity. I was relieved 
by a hasty operation of which I will not tell the story, 
although I am tempted to say that every article that I 
have read, describing experience in a hospital, has been 
a gross exaggeration, written for a sordid motive and 
causing unnecessary suffering to invalids. 

I am tempted, in closing this record of the past, to 

remind my readers of two letters of credit that I have 
received from officers of the Unitarian Association. At 
the close of the National Conference, at which I had 
read my last report, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot offered a long 
resolution describing the services of William Howell 
Reed and myself. In closing he said, “I want in your 
name to express to our friends as they retire from our 
active service your gratitude and your affectionate 
regard.”’ President Carroll D. Wright said, ‘Dr. Eliot 
has echoed the mind and heart of every person in the 
Conference.”” Although I doubted whether the Presi- 
dent’s statement was strictly accurate, it was pleasant 
to have a cheerful send-off. 

1 Again, when I retired from the editorship of the Chris- 
tian Register, with a flood of letters, many of them from 
men and women whom I had never known, there came a 
resolution from the American Unitarian Association 
which was passed while I was absent from the city. 
Suffice it to say that it put on record my services,—with 
thanks. When one is working for a good cause, it is 
exhilarating to know that it is worth doing, and it is rare 
_ good fortune to have the opportunity to do what one 
wants to do. It is an additional pleasure to have sym- 

pathetic and friendly, coworkers. 
- I have been looking for the dead-line for many years. 
t find it. At the age of thirty I was called to 
a Chicago; at fifty-three to Lowell; 
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at fifty-nine to the American Unitarian Association; at 
sixty-two to the Christian Register; and at seventy-five 
I entered upon that period of “innocuous desuetude”’ 
called “old age,” of which the end is not yet in sight. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Feeling and Doing. 


How can the inertia, which is a natural psychological 
result of multiplied and long-continued repetitions of 
appeals, be overcome, and sympathetic and energetic 
charity continue? By a method in its turn natural, 
and psychologically sound. Action must no longer de- 
pend on sentiment, but be organized and put on a per- 
manent basis of systematic work. The number of ap- 
peals must be reduced by being included under centralized 
direction. ‘This is what is taking place. Various organi- 
zations working for substantially the same ends are com- 
bined. Individual gifts divided among many objects are 
being united in this way. Action keeps alive the zeal 
which reaction depletes. Doing something increases sym- 
pathy, while merely feeling sympathy exhausts it. 


Spiritual Life. 


True kindness does not require that we try to suspend 
for any one the fit operation of the laws of human life, 
or that we excuse him from obedience, most of all to 
the moral law.—NV. P. Gilman. 
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It is one thing to take no thought for want of thought, 
and another to take no thought from sufficing thought, 
whose flower is confidence. ‘The one way is the lovely 
way of God in the birds, the other his lovelier way in his 
men and women.—George MacDonald. 
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It is not in isolation, but as a member of a body, that a 
man finds his fullest self-expression: it is not in self- 
assertion but in self-subordination, not as an individual 
but as one of many brethren, sons of one Father, that a 
man finds the complete satisfaction of his instincts, and 
the highest form of liberty.—The Spectator. 
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Natural prayer must precede spiritual. Begin by 
seeing God in nature, in providence, in life. Begin by 
saying: “God help me!” “I thank thee, O Father!”’ 
“God forgive me!” Soa habit of prayer is formed, grow- 
ing purer, loftier, more constant, more prevailing, more 
spiritual—J. F’. Clarke. 


When it rests with a man, wholly and alone, to be right 
with himself and God, and none else will know his strug- 
gle or appreciate his victory, when he contends for whole- 
ness and uprightness of heart against the self which 
custom, indulgence, position, have made, then, indeed, 
“greater is he that conquereth himself than he that 
taketh a city.””—J. Edwin Odgers. 


The service of great principles is to the full as benefi- 
cent in its influence on those whoundertake it as it is 
in its results upon other men. Possibly these good ser- 
vants may witness no result upon others. Probably they 
will subject themselves to personal inconvenience or to 
suffering. But they cannot miss the redeeming, enno- 
bling effect on themselves. Again and again we have 
seen how by that effect ordinary men are transfigured. 


Literature. 


THE GosPEL oF Goop WILL AS REVEALED 
IN CONTEMPORARY SCRIPTURES. By William 
De Witt Hyde, president of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—President Hyde here sets forth good- 
will as the fundamental principle of Christian 
conduct. It includes all else, so far as 
human relations are concerned. It is the 
same message as that of our own Dr. Dole, 
but with different conclusions with regard 
to pacifism. In fact, he holds up the exam- 
ple of Belgium in the present war as an illus- 
tration of sacrifice which is the cost of good- 
will. Aside from that, the message is practi- 
cally identical with that of Dr. Dole. Presi- 
dent Hyde divides his topic into eight chap- 
ters, in the form of sermons with texts taken, 
not from the Bible, but from contemporary 
writings, beginning with The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back, and including The Servant 
in the House and The Inside of the Cup. 
So far as these three are concerned, the sermon 
is better than the text, to the mind of the 
reviewer; for these are highly melodramatic 
and sentimental, while President Hyde is 
neither. Other texts, such as Thomas Mott 
Osborne’s Within Prison Walls and Jacob 
Riis’s The Battle with the Slum, are of higher 
quality. One of the attractive qualities of 
President Hyde’s work is that it is strong 
and manly, the very reverse of sentimental. 
The gospel he preaches is for every-day men 
in an every-day world, applied to almost every 
practical problem. It is high enough for the 
highest, yet not beyond the reach of the low- 
est. That is, in fact, his opening theme in 
the first chapter, entitled ‘‘The Gospel of 
Good Will: Christ’s Expectation of Men.’ 
There follow “Falling Short of Good Will: 
The Meanness of Sin,’ “Restoration: Re- 
pentance and Forgiveness,” ‘In Secular 
Vocations: Service,’ ‘“‘The Cost: Sacrifice,’’ 
“By-Products: The Christian Virtues,’ 
“In Society: Reform,’ ‘‘Fellowship: The 
Church.” As a careful development of the 
central idea in simple language to all sorts of 
circumstances the work is admirable. It is 
full of sanity and balance as well as of ardent 
hatred of evil and desire for improvement. 
Sometimes the rush and swing which stir the 
soul are somewhat halted by the carefulness 
of the application, and the expression ‘‘Good 
Will”’ comes too often for the best literary 
effect; but to the interested reader these are 
minor matters. It is wholesome through and 
through, especially in its treatment of the re- 
lations of the sexes, in which that adjective 
can rarely be used. 


CANOEING IN THE WILDERNESS. By Henry 
D. Thoreau. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 net.—It is a good thing, es- 
pecially at this time of the year, to have some 
special inducement to go back to Thoreau, 
whose place in a well-supplied bookshelf has 
not been lost, whose fame, indeed, as we are 
here told, steadily increases. That induce- 
ment is supplied by the new edition of the 
latter half of The Maine Woods, from which 
Clifton Johnson has cut out various details 
and digressions without in any way altering 
the text, and for which he has written a brief 
introduction in explanation and praise of 
the writer. Dallas Lore Sharp, in his latest 
delightful book about the Hingham hills and 
several other matters, tells us what Bur- 
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roughs once saidinalettertohim. ‘Thoreau 
is nearer the stars than I am,” wrote Bur- 
roughs; “I may be more human, but he is 
certainly more divine. His moral and 
ethical value I think is much greater, and he 
has a heroic quality that I cannot approach.” 
The Pilgrim from Dubuque poetically de- 
clared, ‘‘ Truth was the beacon ray that lured 
him on,” meaning Thoreau again, and Mr. 
Sharp approves the saying, even while he cori- 
fesses that he finds the “‘counter-irritant’”’ 
strain. The best of it is that we can have 
them all, Thoreau and Burroughs and Dallas 
Lore Sharp, and they quarrel no more on the 
shelves or on the library table than the 
nature-lovers themselves. ‘There are eight 
color illustrations by Will Hammell. — 


LIVING THE Rapiant Lire. By George 
Wharton James. Pasadena, Cal.: Radiant 
Life Press. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1 net.—Mr: James, explorer and ethnolo- 
gist, has written many books descriptive of 
the wonders of the Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona and the Colorado desert, the history and 
charm of California, or the characteristics 
and achievements of the Indian race; but 
although the manly spirit of the writer was 
always unmistakable, we do not remember 
to have before seen from his pen a book of 
direct, personal instruction and encourage- 
ment. Coming from a man who understands 
rollicking humor (what a prank he played 
with Marshall Wilder, Elbert Hubbard, and 
one or two others at the Buffalo Exposition!) 
as well as secrets of historical and scientific 
exploration, a book like this has unusual 
force. His book may be considered, he 
says, ‘“‘personal preachments”’ applied to 
himself, a record of “‘ personal aspirations and 
longings, of spiritual hopes, of living prayers 
and desires.’”’ Cheerfulness, moral courage, 
sincerity, service,—these qualities and others 
no less allied with character form the subjects 
about which Mr. James discourses with apt- 
ness and influence. 


VESPER TaLKs TO Giris. By Laura A. 
Knott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50.—This little volume contains 
valuable thought not only for girls, but for 
mothers who may wish their daughters to 
be real and serious, amid the imperative 
affairs of life. ‘The discouraged, too, can find 
comfort and a new inspiration while read- 
ing its pages of elevating advice, delicately 
tucked away in choice and persuasive lan- 
guage, attractive to ear and eye. From 
each chapter one learns especially the value 
of right action to enable one to be a trained 
thinker of influence, with the power to give 
to mankind what he has gained. ‘‘The 
Uses of Trouble,” ‘“‘Making the Best of 
Things,” ‘‘A Successful Life,” are chapters 
that give to young or old many wise sugges- 
tions for any truly earnest soul turned to 
serve the world wherein her lot is cast. To 
make life strong wherever lived and to sug- 
gest the way toward a rounded completion 
by learning the true rhythm of life seem to 
be the clear purpose of the book. 


Our Morsers. Compiled by Mary 
Allette Ayer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company.—Miss Ayer has had 
considerable experience in bringing together 
selections from writers not to be forgotten. 
Here she bas put into convenient space 


several hundred poems and paragraphs 
clustering around the central thought of a 
mother’s place in the home and in the world. 
Nearly all of these are brief,—some but a 
line as tender as Thackeray’s saying, ‘‘ Mother 
is the name for God in the lips and hearts 
of little children,’ others filling the single 
page which is the limit of space allowed. 
It is a question if the quality of the book — 
as a whole is improved by an inclusiveness 
which compels fragmentary treatment, es- 
pecially as there is no index of authors nor 
any guide to the finding of a favorite poem 
or saying. Each page his a general title 
which includes all the quotations under it. 
For instance, the page title, ‘My Mother,” 
covers some twelve selections. In spite of this 
drawback, the book presents many notable 
tributes and affords testimony not only to 
the strength and beauty of mother love, but 
to the wide range of expression that recog- 
nition of a mother’s life may take. 


GERMANY vs. CIVILIzATION. By William 
Roscoe Thayer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 net.—Mr. Thayer’s ‘‘Notes 
on the Atrocious War”’ flame with the white 
heat of his moral indignation against the 
series of acts by which the present stage in 
the great conflict has been reached. His 
own words describe fairly his intent: “I 
have purposely assembled a sufficient body 
of the characteristic doctrines of the shapers 
of Prussian policy, from Frederick the 
Great to General Bernhardi, to remind the 
reader of the essential German elements 
underlying the Atrocious War. These will 
enable him to see that my own conclusions 
are based on German premises and facts, 
and not on calumnies invented by foreigners. 
During the progress of the struggle such 
facts are often forgotten, or are obscured 
by excitement over military, naval, or diplo- 
matic events. Nothing is more important, 
however, than that the origins of this con- 
flict, and the doom which awaits civilization 
unless Kultur is crushed, be thoroughly 
understood.”” The book is one that will out- 
last the struggle which it studies, and takes its 
place with Owen Wister’s as the expression of 
the thoughts of many. 


Sons AND DaucHTErs. By Sodonie M. 
Gruenberg. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.40 net.—This book is another genuine help 
to the mother who wishes to bring up her 
boys and girls in a way that shall develop 
their own resources and lead them naturally 
and simply to determine for themselves that 
they mean to be the right kind of men and 
women in a world of interdependence and 
co-operation. ‘The author recognizes many 
of the difficulties over which parents stumble 
from day to day when they have not equipped 
themselves with a general working plan, an 
understanding of child nature, and a self- 
control that is able to work on long lines. 
All these brief chapters touch common, 
actual problems, and the incidents that 
illustrate methods of handling them give the 


suggestions added interest and influence. oa 


‘The book deserves warm commendation. 


A Grirw’s Lir— IN GERMANTOWN. 
Elizabeth W. Coffin. Boston: Sher 
French & Co. $1.—This pleasant acc 
of a fortunate woman’s childhood 
girlhood days, in an unusual hom 
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well as his entertainment. 


tion of her father’s work in art and the oppor- 
tunity it gives to preserve photographs 
taken in connection with the various incidents 


_ here narrated. Her father, George B. Wood, 


was a painter. He received many prizes 
for photographs for which his children posed, 
and a little head of the writer took the gold 
medal at a Paris Exposition. Queen Victoria 
admired these photographs and asked for 
copies, so that Mr. Wood made up a book of 
them for her. Sixteen illustrations are here. 
The children of the family led a healthy, 
happy life, mischievous and daring, even 
reckless, with a gayety of spirit that con- 
trasts with the Quaker traditions of the 
family. The book must be especially interest- 
ing to those who have been acquainted with 
the Philadelphia and Germantown families 
of whom she gives reminiscences. 


Tae Grrr of ImmorTastity. By Charles 
Lewis Slattery. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—The three lectures included in 
this book were delivered at Leland Stanford 
Junior University in 1915, and treat ‘‘The 
Responsibility of the Individual to Immor- 
tality,” ‘““The Responsibility of the World 
to Immortality,’ and ‘‘’ The Responsibility of 
God for Immortality.” The four great ob- 
ligations thus laid on the individual concern 
the mastery of temptation, courage in all 
trying experiences, freedom from the mere 
material things of existence, and the under- 
taking of a task that can be finished only in 
eternity. Discrimination, faith, hope, and 


love are the words that indicate the responsi- 


bility of the world, while the responsibility 
of God makes him the solution of earthly 
problems of success and happiness, of pain 
and affliction, bringing us ever nearer to 
him. This is a book that may well be kept 
close at hand for its comfort and helpful 
faith in the eternal years, ‘‘when only what 
is brave and true can survive.” 


Srx Fooits. By Rollo F. Hurlburt. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. $1 
net.—‘So many millions—mostly fools.’’ 
That was Carlyle’s description of the popu- 
lation of England. The author of Six Fools 
would not put the percentage so high, but 
admits that when we define the fool as one 
who acts from deficient judgment, or who 
pursues a course contrary to the dictates of 
wisdom, these people form a goodly part of 
every civilized land. The six types here 
chosen are considered in relation to certain 
Bible characters or sayings as a point of de- 
parture; and the treatment is modern, vivid, 
and sound. The essays are crammed with 
concrete illustration. Perhaps the ‘‘ Woman 
Fool’’ proves on the whole the most enter- 


_ taining. She is only one-sixth of the number, 


and the five masculine fools caper before the 
reader for his instruction and warning as 
These ethical 
esays would give wholesome counsel to 


young people on the folly of certain courses 


Of! ete: and action. _ 


Te FROM PRESENT-DAY POETS. 
and arranged by Mrs. Waldo 

ston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
songs of joy and 
‘poets of America 


h ed beets andl ire ae a happy | 
ther. family and friends, was: 
says the writer, largely in apprecia- 


and Great Britain justify Mrs. Richards’s 
endeavor to collect such poems as may 
enliven the reader’s daily tasks, helping to 
“maintain a creed of joyful living from 
which to radiate useful work.” She proves 
here the assertion that poetry to-day is no 
wail of melancholy hearts, but a brave 
acceptance of the conditions and a recogni- 
tion of their constructive worth. With more 
than a hundred poets represented, the com- 
piler has in only eight cases given as many 
as four poems from one writer. Each is 
chosen for its lyric quality, combined with 
an inner spirit that makes it the interpreter 
of life and calls forth a quick response. We 
are grateful for this addition to the books 
made for joy and the enlarging of human 
sympathy. 


THE NATIONAL IssuEs OF 1916. By Hon. 
Charles N. Fowler. New Jersey: Privately 
printed. $1.50.—The author states that his 
purpose in issuing this book is to inform 
and prepare every voter for citizenship. He 
is convinced, and wishes to convince others, 
that true patriotism requires the return of 
the Republican party to power at the next 
election. To this end he discusses in a vigor- 
ous manner the subjects of protective tariff, 
an American banking system, and the build- 
ing of an American merchant marine. He 
urges that these questions should be con- 
sidered carefully, and offers for the voter’s 
deliberation this large volume of 420 pages. 
From his point of view the subjects are ably 
presented in a manner designed to win votes 
for his party. ‘The reader will find here not 
disinterested discussion of the subjects 
treated, but partisan propaganda, frankly 
admitted as such. 


My FourtEEN MonrTus AT THE FRONT. 
An American Boy’s Baptism of Fire. By 
William J. Robinson. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.—Great experiences go far to 
making good writing. This young fellow 
tells his tale of hair-breadth escapes in an 
easy-going, even slangy, way; but there is 
plenty of ‘“‘go”’ init. As despatch rider and 
motor-car driver, he had a remarkably 
varied experience, going into the battle line 
in an’ armored car, and carrying officers of 
high rank into the most dangerous places. 
The title speaks of his experience as his 
baptism of fire; but it must be counted 
as one of the longest baptisms on record. 
One gets the impression that the whole 
period was one long exposure to the fire of the 
enemy; and when it is learned that out of 
thirty-one motor-cycle drivers he was one 
of four survivors, it seems pretty clear that 
the impression is not altogether wrong. 


THE ReED-Housk CaHi,DREN GROWING UP. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1 net.—Eight 
children are apparently not too many when 
they are like the children of the Red House, 
who have good times themselves and are the 
cause of good times for others. The period 
of romance and the perils of love-making 
come to the elder girls in the present volume, 
offering decided variety to the adventures 
as chronicled in the earlier books of the series. 
‘There is more than one wedding in the book, 
but chances are still open for the next volume. 
Miss Douglas has been writing for children 
and young people a long time, but she has not 
lost her oldtime touch and turns out her 


books with the animation and—moral pur- 
pose that have kept them before the public 
—not that she makes the moral purpose too 
evident. 


THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN BIBLE Society. By Henry Otis Dwight. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 
—tThe story of a century’s effort in distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world is 
here told in a readable form. The author 
states that it was his purpose in this cen- 
tennial history to seek in every chapter the 
glory of God. The facts of the distribution 
of the Bible in many lands and the over- 
whelming success in securing funds for the 
purpose naturally suggest praise and thanks- 
giving, which appear at frequent intervals. 
The story as a whole is inspiring. It shows 
human difficulties and dissensions in carry- 
ing out a great task; but it shows also a 
steady growth, a task whose development is 
immeasurable, and an achievement that is 
noteworthy. 


HucH Grawam. A Tale of the Pioneers. 
By Frank S. Townsend. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.35.—‘The Winning of 
the West” is one of the most romantic 
episodes of our history. This story is a 
temarkably good description of the earliest 
phase of that enterprise,—the exploration 
and settlement of Kentucky. The hero 
and heroine are somewhat conventional, 
but the adventures through which they 
pass are not only very exciting, but in close 
accord with actual occurrences. A number 
of historical occurrences are woven into the 
story without making them seem forced in 
any way. It is a thoroughly wholesome 
boys’ book, and by no means uninteresting, 
or perhaps uninstructive, for boys of larger 
growth. 


BIBLICAL NATURE StupDIES. By Andrew 
Archibald. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1 
net.—The thirteen chapters of this book 
deal with certain aspects of nature,—the 
grass, the trees, autumn leaves, snow, birds, 
and stars. Some passage or incident in the 
Bible is given with each; but for the most 
part the sayings of the poets on these themes 
are cited, and the Biblical incident makes 
the thread on which these quotations and 
other illustrated incidents are strung. ‘The 
book is readable, and its spirit is one of 
appreciation of the ministry of the natural 
world to the human spirit. In only two or 
three instances has the author descended 
from the beautiful utterances of the poets to 
trivial quotations from Gospel Hymns. 


TRULY STORIES FROM THE SURELY BIBLE. 
Compiled and adapted by Margaret How- 
land. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1 net.—This book has heen 
reviewed before in our columns. We are 
glad to say again that parents or friends 
wishing to secure Old Testament stories for 
children, given in the Bible language, will 
find this collection an excellent one. ‘The 
book is attractive, the print very large. 
Such omissions have been made from the 
stories as make them easier for children to 
read and understand, without interrupting 
the narrative. The use of this book will 
give children a desired familiarity with the 
Bible literature in its classic form. 


The Home. 
Made Stars. 


If there isn’t any star within your sky, 
Pretend it’s there! 

Why, a make-believe one, swinging white and high, 
Ts just as fair! 

If you put it where you'll see it every night, 

Just where the sky’s particularly bright, 

Your star is sure to guide your steps aright. 


If there isn’t any sunshine in your day, 
Why, put some in! 
If you’ve never tried to make your sun that way, 
Oh, do begin! 
This sunshine-making’s hard, but you won’t mind. 
Keep on; and when it’s done, you're apt to find 
The home-made brand’s the very nicest kind! 
—Mary Carolyn Davies, in St. Nicholas. 


What the Dandelion did. 


H. G. DURYEE. 


There was once a little Dandelion who 
lived with his mother on the side of a hill 
near an old orchard; and the spot was 
almost always brightened by the sun. 

He was so young that never before had he 
seen the Spring of the Year come to the world. 

All winter long, the first one of his life, 
he had lain asleep in his mother’s lap, 
snuggled down warm and cosy under the 
snow. 

Now the snow had melted and run off to 
join the brook, and the Dandelion had 
stretched up far enough to see the sun in the 
daytime and the stars at night. He could 
hear the brook talking to itself as it hurried 
over the pebbles, and could feel the wind 
racing past him, whistling as it went. 

He liked the stars, and he liked the brook, 
and he liked the wind, but especially he 
liked the sun, because he thought to himself: 
“The sun is golden and Iam golden. I guess 
we belong to the same family.” 

He was very happy at the thought. 

He would have gone on being happy if 
it hadn’t been for two things. One was that 
he was the only Dandelion anywhere in 
sight. He had ventured out so early that 
he was all alone. ‘The otber reason was that 
a scraggly, scrawny, last year’s Goldenrod 
had made fun of him. 

“Huh! You Dandy! ‘Think you’re smart, 
don’t you, getting ahead of folks! But you 
wait till the fall comes and see what my 
brothers and sisters can do. ‘They’ll be 
’most as tall as trees, and you'll still be only 
a few inches away from the ground. As for 
gold, they’ll have so much of it no one will 
want to look past them to you. Huh!” 
said the scraggly, scrawny, last year’s Golden- 
rod. , : 

When the Dandelion asked his mother if 
what the Goldenrod had said was true, she 
replied, ‘‘Yes, my dear, the children of our 
family never grow tall”; and suddenly the 
little Dandelion began to feel that it wasn’t 
such a nice world to live in after all. He 
wished he had stayed asleep. He wished 
he hadn’t come out. He was all discouraged 
and quite sad. 

“What’s the use of being like the sun,” 
he said, with a dismal squeak in his voice, 
“if V’ve got to stay so close to the ground that 
no one will see me? I believe I’ll just shut 
myself up tight and never open out again.”’ 

So he shut himself up tight, and, in spite 
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of all the brook and the stars and the wind 
could do, stayed shut up tight. 

While he was sulking, and the clouds were 
heavy above him, there came to the orchard 
a Robin and a Bluebird and a Song-sparrow, 
and the Dandelion, although he wouldn’t 
raise a petal to see them, couldn’t help hearing 
what they said. 

“We're-up! We’re-up!” said the Robin, 
shivering; and by that he meant: ‘‘Not a 
sign of spring yet. Nothing but a gray sky 
and a gray world. Wish I hadn’t come all 
those long miles so early!”’ 

“‘Ver-i-ly! Ver-i-ly!’”’ agreed the Bluebird; 
and by that she meant: ‘‘It does look lone- 
some without anything bright around. 
Guess I’ll have to go back South.” 

The Song-sparrow was so stiff with the 
cold that he just gurgled. He was trying 
to be cheerful and sing, but he couldn’t 
get out a trill. 

Then as the wind banged against them, all 
the birds ducked and twittered and hopped 
from one branch to another, trying to find 
comfort somewhere. 

Down on the ground the Dandelion was 
still shut up tight, but he was beginning to 
feel differently. He was sorry for the three 
birds who had come all the long miles only 
to find a cold wind and a gray sky, and he 
didn’t want them to go back. 

“Perhaps,” he said to himself, and spread 
out the least little bit, ‘‘ perhaps, if they could 
see me,’’—he spread some more,—‘ perhaps 
they would feel better and stay here. I’m 
bright enough, if that’s what they want— 
even the scraggly, scrawny, last: year’s 
Goldenrod says I am. Perhaps they’ll look 
down and see me even if I am short.” 

By this time he had spread himself out as 
big as possible, and had stretched up as far 
as he could stretch, and all a-quake and 
a-quiver he waited, fearing the three birds 
wouldn’t look down. 

But they did, and the Robin was the first 
to make known his discovery. 

“‘Cheer-up! Cheer-up! Cheerily!’’ he 
called in loud tones of excitement, which 
was his way of saying, ‘“‘As true as I’m a 
Robin,—here’s a Dandelion!” 

“Tru-al-ly! ‘Tru-al-ly!’”’ assented the Blue- 
bird, with eager haste, which was her way of 
saying: ‘‘So there is! So there is! Now 
we'll find the worms a-stirring!”’ 

The Song-sparrow, swelling up nearly to 
the point of bursting, got out his first notes of 
a song. 

From the old trees down to the ground, 
and back to the old trees, they danced and 
fluttered. ‘They cocked their heads at the 
Dandelion, and flirted their tails in the wind, 
and shrugged their wings at the gray sky. 
Then, one after another, as if the same 
purpose had come to each of them, off they 
flew over the hill. No one could fail,to 
understand what they were trying to say. 

‘Tis spring! Tis spring! 
Our folks we'll bring!” 


was what the Robin sang as he went. 
“Spring-i-ly! Spring-i-ly! 


Our nests we'll build swing-i-ly 
Near by the Dandelion!” 


was what the Bluebird sang. 

The Song-sparrow tried his throat again 
for a trill, found he could make one, threw 
back his head, and with might and main 
poured forth his sweetest summer tune, way 
through to the end. 


was hard to tell where one ended and another 
began, but what he meant was,— 
“ Risky—thing 
To—come—in—Spring 
When—snow-flakes—still—may—flurry ! 
But—Dandy’s—here 
And—clouds—will—clear, 

We'll—bid—our—friends—all—hurry!”” 

Off he flew, a little behind the others. 

The Dandelion watched them go and smiled 
happily. = 

He had forgotten that he was the only 
Dandelion in sight. He had forgotten that 
he never could grow tall. He had forgotten 
even about the brothers and sisters of the 
scraggly, scrawny, last year’s Goldenrod 
who would outshine him in the fall with 
their loads of gold. 

He was so pleased over what the Robin 
and the Bluebird and the Song-sparrow had 
sung that he felt sure it was worth while to 
be just a yellow-headed Dandelion who 
had ventured out very early in the spring. 


When Betty Kicked the Rug. 


“What a horrid, rainy day it is!” pouted 
Betty. Then she kicked the rug in front of 
the fireplace. 

The rug did not feel that it ought to be 
punished for what was not its fault, and so it 
tried to slip along the smooth floor out of 
Betty’s way. It slipped so quickly and so 
far that Betty slipped, too; and, to save 
herself from falling, she thrust out her hand. 

The hand hit a tall vase that was standing 
on the centre-table, and the vase fell—crash! 
—to the floor. It struck just beside Tiger, 
who was having a peaceful nap beside the 
fire. 

Tiger jumped up with a startled bark, and 
dashed from the room into the kitchen. The 
back door was open, and Tiger ran through it 
just in time to upset the grocer’s boy, who 
was coming in with a big basket on his arm. 

The: boy and the basket went down to- 
gether in a heap, and the boy shouted so 
loudly that he frightened the horse attached 
to his delivery wagon. ‘The horse ran out of 
the yard into the road, and basket after 
basket tumbled from the wagon to the muddy 
ground. 

The runaway horse frightened a pair of 
horses that were hauling a big dray loaded 
with lumber. The two horses turned sharply 
and upset the load just as it was on the rail- 
way crossing. While men ran from all direc- 
tions to get the overturned dray and the 
tangled pile of lumber from the track, a train 
had to wait in the station near by, and a 
hundred passengers fretted at the delay and 
wondered what had caused the trouble. 

They little knew that a pouting girl in a 
house beyond the village had caused it all, 
just by one kick at an innocent rug! 

They blamed the man who had been driving 
the load of lumber. ‘The driver blamed the 
grocer—and so did the persons who did not 
get the groceries they had ordered. ‘The 
grocer blamed his boy. The boy blamed 
Tiger. Tiger, being only a dog, did not — 
blame the vase that had frightened him, but 
went back to the corner by the fireplace, and 
lay down to have another nap. And the 
vase, being broken into pieces, could not 
very well blame Betty. " 

And what of Betty? It was a sorry : 
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and saw what happened—a very sober and 
saddened little girl that crept back to pick up 
the pieces of the vase and to talk it over with 
her mother. 

“Tl never kick the rug again,” she prom- 
ised. 
“But it was the pout that really made all 
the trouble,” said her mother. ‘‘The next 
time you feel a pout coming, just make a 
smile come in place of it, and see what a 
difference it will make in everything that 
happens.””—Marion Hallowell, in Youth's 
Companion. 


Billy’s New Coat. 


al 


“Billy really needs a new coat,” said 
mother, at the breakfast-table, ‘‘and as this 
is a holiday, I think we’ll go to town and do 
some other shopping at the same time.” 

“Oh!” said Billy, the corners of his mouth 
turning down, “I wanted to go fishing to- 
day.” 

“Look up your pole and line now and 
see that everything is in order,’ suggested 
his mother; ‘‘perhaps there will be time for 
just a little fishing after we get home.” 

“Oh, goody!” cried Billy, his mouth 
corners turning up at this. 

Snatching his cap from the hall-tree, the 
little boy ran out to the barn. ‘There he 
soon found pole, line, and hooks. 

“T’ll carry these things down to the creek 
to have everything all ready,” said Billy. 

The creek was very near to the house, in 
fact it ran right through the corner of Billy’s 
own back yard. 

Billy intended to lay his pole by the big 
log near the bank; but as he came close to it 
he stopped, for there on the log sat the big- 
gest frog that the little boy had ever seen. 

“Croak! Croak!’’ said Bully, the frog. 
*Croak!) Crdéak!’” 

Now that is what the frog really said, but 
to Billy it sounded exactly as if he had said, 
“Old coat! Old coat!” 

The little boy’s face grew red. 

“Maybe my coat is old,” he said, look- 
ing closely at the fat frog, “but anyway it 
isn’t torn. Yours is all split up the sleeves 
and down the back.”’ 

“Croak! Croak!” said Bully again, as he 
blinked at the bright sunlight. ‘‘Croak! 
Croak!”’ 

And then, to the little boy’s surprise, the 

_ frog started to take off his rusty coat. With 
a struggle he pulled it off his legs. With 
a wriggle he pulled it up and drew it off over 
his head. And there he sat in a brand-new 
bright green coat. 

“Croak! Croak!” 
Croak!”’ 

“Oh,” said Billy, ‘‘you were talking about 
your own coat, weren’t you?” 

Bully was still working busily. Whatever 
could he be doing now, Billy wondered. 

With his little feet, Bully was rolling his 
old coat into a ball and then—Billy could 
scarcely believe his eyes—Bully stuffed the 
ball into his mouth. It was such a tight fit 
that he had to use his toes to force it in. 
With a great gulp he swallowed it. ; 

“Croak! Croak!” said Bully. ‘‘Croak! 
Croak!’’ and with a splash he dived into the 
water and swam away. 

Billy dropped his fishing-pole and ran 


ome laughing. 
‘When he told mother what he had seen, 


said Bully. ‘‘Croak! 
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_ And that afternoon when the store clerk 
handed Billy his old coat done up in a pack- 
age (he was wearing his new one), he laughed 
so heartily that she asked what the joke was. 
When he told her, she laughed, too. 

“My,” said Billy, holding up his package, 
“T’m glad I don’t have to swallow this! 
I’m glad my mother has a rag bag!’””—Mary 
Ritchie Ward, in Sunday School Times. 


A Bit of Wisdom. 


SARAH E. BURTON. 


Who is just a little blessing? 
Who was made for sweet caressing? 
Who fills all the house with joy, 
Not a jot of base alloy? 
Who’s our darling baby boy? 

I know! 


Who has eyes so black and merry? 
Who has mouth sweet as a berry? 
Who has such a winsome air, 
Cheeks so round, and soft, and fair. 
Kisses ever wander there? 

I know! 
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Who makes every worry lighter, 
All to-day and morrow brighter? 
Who will tell me, when he can, 
What he thinks of this world’s plan,— 
And is grandma’s little man? 
I know! 


An Intelligent Dog. 


There was, once upon a time, an old 
lady who rented a furnished villa for the 
summer, and with the villa a large dog also 
went. 

In the sitting-room of the villa there was 
a comfortable armchair. The old lady liked 
this chair better than any other in the house. 
She always made for it the first thing. But, 
alas! she nearly always found the chair oc- 
cupied by the large dog. 

Being afraid of the dog, she never dared 
bid it harshly to get out of the chair, as she 
feared that it might bite her, but instead she 
would go to the window and call “cats.” 

Then the dog would rush to the win- 
dow and bark, and the old lady would slip 
into the vacant chair quietly. 

One day the dog entered the room and 
found the old lady in possession of the chair, 
He strolled over to the window and, look- 
ing out, appeared much excited and set up a 
tremendous barking. 

The old lady arose and hastened to the 
window to see what was the matter, and the 
dog quietly climbed into the chair.—London 
Opinion. 


A Cape Cod Cat. 


He was born in Provincetown, the first 
landing-place of the Pilgrims, and so his 
owner thought it appropriate to name him 
Peregrine White. 

He is an unusually bright and attractive 
cat, considered one of the family, and is 
allowed a place at the dining-room table. 
He is specially fond of olives and hot biscuits. 
When either of these is to be served, he will 
jump into his chair and gently tap the arm 
of the nearest person until he gets what he 
wants. When it comes his way he jumps up, 
putting both paws on the table, takes it 
daintily in his mouth, shuts his eyes, and 
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chews away with the utmost satisfaction. If 
anything else is offered him instead, he turns 
his head away and says as plainly as he can, 
“No, I thank you; I prefer hot biscuit or 
an olive.” 

Nearly every Sunday morning this little 
Pilgrim cat gets his bath. He dislikes it as 
much as any cat, but braces up and stands 
it like a hero. When the suds are ready and 
his mistress has called him, he is nowhere in 
sight. He has crawled away under the couch 
to the darkest corner, hoping to escape soap 
and water. Then he has to be dragged out 
and carried to the kitchen. When he knows 
that there is no getting away, he keeps 
perfectly still, braces himself, shuts his 
eyes, and assumes an expression which might 
read, ‘‘If I must have it, I suppose I can 
stand it.” 

Pere is gentle and affectionate and loves 
every member of the family as much as they 
all love him. 


Naughty Kipling. 


It may be amusing to the owner of a dog 
to call it after a celebrity, but sometimes it is 
rather hard on the celebrity. 

At a tea the other day a woman heard 
the following remarks made about her fa- 
vorite author. She turned to listen, amazed 
by the eccentricities of conduct narrated. 

“Why, Kipling behaved so strangely! 
At luncheon he suddenly sprang up and 
wouldn’t let the waitress come near the 
table. Every time that she tried to come 
near he would jump at her. 

“He made a dive for the cake, which was 
on the lower shelf of the sideboard, and took 
it into the parlor to eat it. He got the 
crumbs all over the sofa and the beautiful 
rug. 

“When he had finished his cake, he sat 
and glared at us.” 

Then the woman who was listening awoke 
to the fact that the story was about a dog.— 
New York Sun. 


When Bobbie went to see his grand- 
mother he was much interested in whatever 
went on in the kitchen. One day she said to 
him: ‘I’m going to make you a nice little pie 
in a saucer, Bobbie, all for yourself. Don’t 
you think I’m pretty good to take so much 
trouble?”’ 

Bobbie thought about it. ‘‘Grandma,’’ he 
said at length, ‘‘mother told me not to be a 
bother, and if it’s goin’ to be any trouble, you 
can just as well make my pie reg’lar size.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. . 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, os in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. , 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care, 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Presmrnt, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 


T. Rice. Slocum, Rev. 
G. Williams, M.D. 

. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 

279 Tremont Street, , Mass. 
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Pacific Unitarian Conference. 


CHARLES A. MURDOCK. 


At San Diego on May 12 was concluded a 
very interesting and valuable conference of 
the churches on the Pacific Coast. In point 
of attendance it naturally suffered from 
being held at the extreme southern point of 
the territory covered,—a territory equalling 
in square miles that of France, Belgium, 
England, Scotland, and Wales. 

Of the 31 churches 15 were represented, 
45 delegates being in attendance. In point 
of sustained interest and coherency it was 
one of the most successful and helpful 
gatherings in our history. The theme se- 
lected was ‘‘Life in the Church,—and Re- 
ligion in Life,” and everything held together 
and bore upon the double thought of how to 
promote life in the church, and how to centre 
and interpret religion in life. 

‘The conference sermon, on ‘‘ The Transient 
and Permanent in Church Life,” by Rev. 
H. E. B. Speight of Berkeley, given on Tues- 
day evening, May 9, struck a keynote that 
was well sustained to the end. 

Sessions were held Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday mornings and on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, the afternoons being 
left free for attending the beautiful Exposi- 
tion. 

On Wednesday morning Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D., of Seattle opened the series 
of pertinent addresses by a fine paper on 
“Giving Life to the Church.”’ His concep- 
tion of what constitutes a true church, and of 
the fitting building for it to occupy, was 
elevated and exacting. The spirit was of 
transcendent importance, numbers and results 
that can be tabulated of secondary impor- 
tance. An interesting discussion followed. 
‘The evening session was an occasion of social 
character, preceded by an illustrated address 
by Rev. Clarence Reed on ‘‘ The Value of 
Pictures in Religious Education,” being 
almost exclusively confined to the work of 
Mr. George F. Watts. 

Thursday morning was devoted to “A 
Religious Awakening’’ and “Unitarian Op- 
portunity.” The first topic was treated by 
Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin, in a way that 
commanded the utmost respect and satis- 
faction. His analysis of the religious con- 
dition of to-day and of what we must rely 
on for a true and lasting awakening was so 
complete and so sane that it was absolutely 
convincing. There cannot be a revival of 
the old-time evangelism or ecclesiasticism. 
It will never come until people are less 
anxious to be saved and more willing to be 
saviors. It will not come till we love the 
world, not for what it can give us, but for 
what it will enable us to give. 

‘The shock of war may prepare us for more 
serious life, but the true religious awakening 
will not be a fever, but will come from 
normal condition. 

An excellent discussion followed the paper. 
Mr. Bard, who was to have spoken on ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian Opportunity,” was prevented by ill- 
ness from doing more than formally to in- 
troduce the discussion. Mr. Watry and 
Mr. Heeb were the principal speakers. ‘The 
Women’s Alliance held a good session from 
eleven o’clock on. 

At the platform meeting the field secretary 
reported for the churches not represented at 
the initial business meeting, after which 
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Rev. David M. Kirkpatrick, Rev. O. P. 
Shrout, and Rev. C. S. S. Dutton spoke on 
the topic of the evening: ‘‘The Dynamic and 
Permanent in Religion.”” The general con- 
clusion seemed to be that only the dynamic 
could be permanent. Religion if static 
ceases to be religion. Life alone gives 
power. A faith that is vital, a hope that is 


an assurance, and love that is all-embracing 
are the source of the supreme human interest 


that we call religion. 

Friday morning the consideration of ‘‘ Giv- 
ing Life to the Sunday-school”’ brought out 
a fine analysis and survey by Rev. N. A. 
Baker, and a valuable critical and construc- 
tive discussion by Rev. Clarence Reed and 
Rev. Christopher Ruess. It was the best 
discussion of the very important and seri- 
ously neglected question of holding and 
developing the spiritual life of the young 
that we have ever had at aconference. Rev. 
Christopher Ruess followed by a compre- 
hensive treatment of ‘‘Organizing Men for 
Work,” with sensible and helpful practical 
suggestions. Mr. Dutton contributed by 
stating results and conclusions drawn from 
experience. 

The devotional services preceding each 
morning session were fine in spirit and real 
seasons of communion, being conducted by 
Rev. Francis Watry, Rev. N. A. Baker, and 
Rev. Hosmer McKoon. 

One marked feature of the Conference was 
its economy of time. The customary waste 
from dilatory opening was wholly eliminated. 
The programme announced conspicuously 
that all meetings would begin on designated 
time, regardless of attendance, and perform- 
ance conformed to promise. 

Resolutions pledging loyalty and co-opera- 
tion to the objects fostered by the Unitarian 
Headquarters, The Pacific Unitarian, the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
and the Henry Pierce Library were unani- 
mously adopted; also a resolution giving the 
Board of Directors full authority to act in 
the matter of disbursements. 

The invitation of the Berkeley church to 
entertain the next conference was accepted. 
Rev. William Short and Rev. H. E. B. 
Speight were elected new members, and Rev. 
Howard B. Bard was re-elected. 

The hospitality and courtesy of the San 
Diego church was fittingly acknowledged. 
The entertainment was warmly appreciated. 
Ministers and their wives were fully cared 
for. An excellent luncheon was furnished 
every day and on Thursday afternoon there 
was a most enjoyable excursion to Point 
Loma and elsewhere. 


Rev. Samuel Collins Beane, D.D. 


REV. ALFRED MANCHESTER. 


“Tn full age, like as a shock of corn cometh 
in his season,” our dear friend Dr. Beane 
has come to the end of his life among us, 
We may well pause to pay our tribute of 
respect and love to him. 

We are impressed with the length of his 
service. He was not only old in years, but, 
for a long time beyond the average active 
service in the ministry, he has continued his 
labors up to within a few months of his 
departure. In his youth he cherished the 
ideal of a life devoted to the Christian minis- 
try; it was an ideal that grew brighter and 
brighter throughout the period of his course 
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at Dartmouth College and his course of 
theological study at the Divinity School at 
Harvard. From year to year of his active 
ministry, covering a period of nearly fifty- 
three years, he realized his ideal to the ad- 
vantage of many who came under his in- 
fluence. 

His thoughtfulness and ability as a student 
were recognized when his Alma Mater con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon 
him in 1895. It was as a preacher and 
parish minister that he was widely and 
favorably known. Many hearts went out in 
love to him on account of the kindly relation 
which existed between pastor and people. 
From Jan. 15, 1862, when he was ordained at 
Chicopee, Mass., to Oct. 15, 1915, when he 
finished his ministry in Grafton, he was not 
out of employment in his chosen work for a 
single day. For three years and four months 
he was the Mission Superintendent of the 
American Unitarian Association for Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, and was 
instrumental in the establishment of several 
churches and the revival of others. His 
ministry in Chicopee, Salem Second Church, 
Concord, N.H., Newburyport, Hampton 
Falls, Lawrence, and Grafton was full of 
good works and rich in results. The bright 
hopes and purposes of youth and the calm 
reflections of age were in one spirit of devo- 
tion to a helpful ministry. To him the 
ministry was not merely a profession which 
affords one a living, but rather a field for 
devotion and sacrifice. 

From the time that I went to Salem, in 
1903, when he was at Newburyport, we 
became friends, and when, four years later, 
by the union of the Barton Square and 
Second Churches, I became the pastor of his 
parish which he had served for thirteen 
years, from Jan. 1, 1865, to Jan. 1, 1878, I 
found great appreciation of his services and 
an affectionate regard for him personally. 
In Salem, as elsewhere, he was a good citi- 
zen, interested in all phases of public welfare, 
and to this day his name is often spoken 
with respect and honor by those of all de- 
nominations who still remember his good 
works and good fellowship. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of his settle- 
ment in Salem he took the service and 
preached in the old Second Church. The 
most of his former friends and parishioners 
were gone, but such as remained rallied, 
together with the younger people, and a 
large audience gave him loving greeting. 
This was a source of great satisfaction to 
him, as well as of pleasure and.profit to all 
who heard him. This was his last public 
appearance in Salem, and is often referred 
to with pleasant comment. 

After this our correspondence, which had 
been frequent, began to grow less, and when, 
after my letter congratulating him on the 
well-rounded period of his ministry at the 
time of its close in Grafton, I received no 
reply, I knew that the end was near. : 

It is remarkable how vigorous he was 
even in his old age, making him a welcome 
presence in the pulpit and in the home. Of 
the more than forty men who were in the 
Divinity School classes known to him during 


his residence in Cambridge only four are liv- 


ing and only one still in the ministry of active — 
service. He was the last of his own class. 
So the many years have passed on; 
after another of the old friends have g 
away, and, outside of the immediat 


borhood where he spent his last days, com- 


workers. To such as remain the news of 
his death comes as that of the departure of 
a friend whose memory is fragrant of much 
that is good and true. 


Foreign Notes. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Our honored fellow-believer, Bishop Joseph 
Ferencz, of the Unitarian church of Hungary, 
writes us under recent date: ‘“‘The American 
papers do not reach us regularly, if at all; 
therefore I learned the sad news of the death 
of Rev. Charles St. John only through Rev. 
Mr. Jozan, who read of it in the Christian 
Register. I am moved to express our sincere 
and deep regret for the loss of that noble 
and good man who made himself so beloved 
among us as a sincere, devoted friend and 
a high-minded and loyal Unitarian. Mr. 
St. John twice visited Hungary. He was 
an honorary member of our consistory, and 
was in constant communication with us, and 
showed his sympathetic interest whenever 
an opportunity offered. We shall keep his 
memory sacred in the annals of our church.”’ 

Rev. Alfred Altherr of Basel, Switzerland, 
the German biographer of Theodore Parker, 
who visited this country some years ago and 
is pleasantly remembered, writes to a Swiss 
journal a pathetic letter concerning his 
waning powers and his Christian resignation. 

Evangile et Liberté, the liberal French 
organ, prints an exceedingly interesting ap- 
peal signed by twenty-five Protestant chap- 
lains of the army, representing all the exist- 
ing Protestant denominations of France, in 
which the latter are implored to take example 
by the political and patriotic unity existing 
among all Frenchmen at the present day, 
and give up their sectarian differences and 
strifes in order to unite as soon as may be 
after the war in one strong, harmonious, and 
earnest Church of Christ in France. 

The Revue Chrétienne, the only monthly 
of liberal religious tendencies in France, has 
had a hard struggle to maintain itself during 
the present crisis. For a time it seemed 
doomed to suspension at least. We are 
glad to learn from its able and devoted 
editor, Prof. John Viénot of Paris, that it 
has been determined to continue its publica- 
tion. It appeals to American liberal Chris- 
tians who read French, for subscribers. The 
editor may be addressed at No. 83 Boulevard 
Arago, Paris (XIV.), France. The subscrip- 
tion price, by post-office money order, is 12 
francs 50 centimes (about $2.50). The 
March number contained articles by Wilfred 
Monod (‘Letter to an American’’), Ulric 
Draussin (“Catholicism during the War”’), 
Julien Narfor (“Luther and Germany”’), and 
others, together with the monthly review of 
the situation by the editor, notices of new 
books, ete. 

Copies of the report of the Paris (1913) 
Congress of Free Christians and Other Re- 
ligious Liberals are en route to this country 
and will soon be placed on sale. A modest 
balance remaining from the fund contributed 
for the purpose of its publication, with the 
consent of the American subscribers, has 
_ been divided between the Revue Chrétienne 


‘e is an alarming increase 
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and the Beene: Protestant Church poor. 


paratively few remain who were his co- 
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which takes away for army purposes the| More recently he has taken up a new line of 


older male members of the family and often 
compels the mothers to be absent from 
home in order to earn the daily bread for 
their. families. The Bavarian Government 
has taken vigorous action to lessen the 


work—first aid to wounded horses on the 
battlefield. Lord Astor has already given 
$15,000 for the maintenance of a hospital 
for three hundred wounded horses within 
twelve miles of the trenches. Mr. Hawkesley 


temptations, which beset them. Hereafter}now seeks to establish along the various 


no person under seventeen years of age can 
purchase or use in public tobacco in any 
form. Severe penalties are enforced against 
the venders of cigars, cigarettes, or snuff to 
youths. What is still more noteworthy, no 
person, under seventeen is allowed here- 
after to attend any exhibit of motion pict- 
ures or kinetoscopes of any kind. The 
school authorities may hold such exhibitions 
in their own edifices for children. The 
special performances given by Movie theatres 
for children are held to be especially harm- 
ful, and are forbidden. All dime novel 
literature is forbidden. The placards and 
posters of movie shows are to be carefully 
censored. Would that we in the United 
States were as well advanced as this in our 
provision for social welfare! 

The war has invaded the most peaceful 
sanctuaries of Palestine and Syria. Twenty- 
five thousand Turkish soldiers under Ger- 
man officers are assembled at Aleppo, Da- 
mascus, and Jerusalem. Cannon are planted 
in the Garden of Gethsemane and on the 
Mount of Olives. At Beersheba five thou- 
sand men are stationed. A detachment ap- 
peared before the venerable monastery of 
St. Catherine, near Mount Sinai. A few 
shells soon informed the Greek monks that 
their lofty rock-hewn retreat was not im- 
pregnable. The soldiers took possession of 
the edifice, driving out the monks, save a 
few who were ordered to wait on them. 
Anxiety is expressed concerning the safety 
of the ancient manuscripts and other treas- 
ures which have been stored in these vener- 
able buildings for so many centuries. 

Protestantism is making surprising head- 
way in Portugal. It has five churches in 
Lisbon and six in Oporto and its environs, and 
twenty-one edifices in the whole kingdom, 
besides many mission stations. Sixty-one 
Protestant missionaries are at work in the 
country. In Spain the increase of Protes- 
tantism is even more remarkable. Pastor 
Merancon reports in the Aurora a move- 
ment for religious freedom and progress 
among French-Canadians. He estimates 
that some sixteen hundred have already 
identified themselves with it in Montreal and 
Quebec. Groups of fifty or more assemble 
to read and interpret the Bible for them- 
selves, and to worship. 

A memorial. bust of the eminent (and 
Unitarian) statesman, Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, was recently unveiled in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Besides the higher clergy of the 
Abbey, Mr. Balfour, Lord Milner, Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Walter Long, Lord Halsbury, the 
Duke of Marlborough, and other public 
men, together with the family group,—Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Mr. and Mrs. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Lord Mayor Neville Chamberlain of 
Birmingham,—took part in the ceremony. 

Mr. Leonard Hawkesley, son of a late 
president of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, has devoted his life to the 
protection of the ill-used domestic animals 
of Italy, than which no country more needs 
this humane endeavor. His work for this 
cause in Naples, often performed at the 
risk of his life, has been notable and heroic. 


Italian fronts, about a mile and a half from 
the trenches, a dozen or more first-aid posts, 
each post to be manned by two veterinary 
surgeons, a farrier, four grooms, and four 
soldiers. The government will provide all 
tents, food, and mules and carts, as well as 
other supplies needed; but salaries, drugs, 
surgical appliances, etc., must be contributed 
by private donors to this Red Star work, as 
it is called. 

The Belgium Hospital Fund, conducted by 
the British Unitarian journal The Inquirer, 
now amounts to nearly $60,000, besides 
supplies of almost equal value—a remark- 
able showing of which its editor and our 
fellowship in Great Britain have just reason 
to be proud. 

Rev. Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter has been 
nominated as the next president of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
It is the custom of the Association to nomi- 
nate annually in turn its ablest and most 
deserving lay or clerical members to this 
office. Certainly no worthier choice could 
have been made than this. 

The president of the National Evangelical 
Free Church Council, Rev. J. H. Shake- 
speare, M.A., at Bradford, England, recently 
delivered a vigorous address in which he pre- 
sented the case for consolidating the Free 
Church movement. He called attention to 
the consolidating tendency of the age and the 
marked decay of sympathy with the merely 
sectional spirit. ‘‘The present system,” said 
the president, “‘is ineffective, and it involves 
enormous waste. If the conscience of Non- 
conformity were not hardened by use and 
custom it would say, ‘This scandal must stop.’ 
Is it either rational or Christian that in the 
typical English village there should be an 
Anglican church, Baptist, Congregational, 
Wesleyan, and perhaps another Methodist 
chapel?’’ He urged that if the Free Churches 
could not unite for their own sake, they should 
do it for the salvation of England. In con- 
clusion, the president said: ‘‘ There is no way 
of correcting overlapping but by the closing 
of a certain number of chapels. To put it 
bluntly: In a certain village, with about 
a thousand inhabitants, there is an Anglican 
church; there are two Nonconformist chapels. 
A recent census was taken on a Sunday morn- 
ing. One chapel (a nice chapel, with an ex- 
cellent manse) contained five men and four 
women; the congregation in the other chapel 
was somewhat larger. There is no way of 
putting an end to an indefensible piece of 
overlapping but by the arrangement which 
leaves one church instead of two, one minister, 
one set of incidental expenses, and one Free 
Church appeal to a perplexed or apathetic 
village. All churches should be known and 
styled as of the United Free Church of 
England.” 

Not only in England, but also, and even 
more flagrantly, in the United States, these 
evils of sectarian rivalry, duplication of 
efforts, waste of material and moral resources, 
and enfeebled endeavors exist. That this is 
becoming more fully recognized, and that 
increasing attempts are made to unite the 
Protestant world in a common synthesis of 
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worship and work, are encouraging signs 
of the times. The principal obstacle is the 
mistaken methods of religious union which 
are proposed. It is not by one and the same 
creed or church, or tradition, or ritual, but 
by one and the same spirit that Christians 
are to be baptized into one body. Right- 
eousness of life, unselfishness of service, and 
the piety of the heart are the only needful 
requisites for Christian union, and these may 
be cherished in common amid large vari- 
eties of thought or religious expression. 
Dogmas may chain together Christians, but 
can never unite them. Faith, love, and 
service alone assure the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. From this point of 
view the present attempts at the unity of the 
Christian world are proceeding on a wrong 
basis and are doomed to failure. Apostolic 
succession, clerical primogeniture, doctrinal 
agreement, sacramental correctness, have 
in them no binding or lasting efficacy. The 
spirit alone giveth life and sufficeth to unite 
all the churches in a common faith and 
purpose. 

Rev. H. R. Roberts, who resigned his 
work in Liverpool to take up service at the 
front, writes that he is ‘‘billeting officer, 
general unofficial and unpaid interpreter, 
translator of French communications, writer 
of letters in French, typist in both languages, 
and telephonist. To this add mathemati- 
cian.” 

The friends whom Prof. Karl Bornhausen, 
one of the younger members of the theological 
faculty of the University of Marburg, 
Germany, made in this country when he visi- 
ted America, some five years ago, will re- 
gret to learn that he was seriously wounded 
by a shot through the lung, and taken pris- 
oner. He is now in Paris at a hospital. 
Our American friend, Mrs. Loyson, active in 
hospital work in that city, has been asked to 
interest herself in him. 

The minister of the Kingston, Jamaica, 
B.W.1., Unitarian Church, Rev. E. Ethelred 
Brown, writes encouragingly of his work. 
Its continuance has been made possible by 
the co-operation of a number of Unitarian 
churches with the American Unitarian 
Association in the support of the missionary, 
who is a graduate of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and a man of ability, character, 
and zeal. During Lent Mr. Brown devoted 
Sunday evenings to the Life and Teachings 
of Jesus. Every morning a service of prayer 
was held from 6.30 to 7 o’clock. The men’s 
association is flourishing, and the Sunday 
‘afternoon meetings in the Public Park, as 
_ well as the Sunday morning service, are well 
attended. The Women’s Alliance meets 
regularly. This is the only work among the 
colored race at present carried on by the 
American Unitarian body. 

The year 1915 showed a falling off of nearly 
600,000 in immigration into the United 
States during the year 1915 from that of the 
previous year. 

Prof. Martin Rade of Marburg, in a recent 
essay on “The Church after the War,” holds 
that the war has practically settled the issue 
of church and state in Germany. It has 
shown that those who opposed the separation 
of church and state were in the right, and 
that a state-church is the form most adapted 
to the welfare of the Protestant faith. Rev. 
Erich Foerster of Frankfurt, well known as 
a supporter of the separation of the two 
powers, now advocates their continued union. 
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This should not be wondered at. 
ways leads to reaction. 

Vienna is to have a great War Exhibition 
this summer. A new exhibition park is to 
be arranged on a site in the Imperial Garden 
in the Prater. ‘There will be a series of big 
exhibition halls, gardens, lecture-halls, ete. 
The park will be opened in spring and 
seventeen great divisions will display the 
whole range of modern warfare. The 
Exhibition will form a centre for the summer 
gayeties of society, and increase the attrac- 
tiveness of this glorification of war. 

The Geneva (Switzerland) Courier states 
that since the war 60,000 of the expelled 
monks and nuns of forbidden orders have re- 
turned to France. 

Three hundred and thirty-six German 
missionaries expelled from India have arrived 
in Germany. 


The Alliance. 


The monthly meeting of the Executive 
Board was held May 19, the president in the 
chair. The large attendance included five 
vice-presidents, the two secretaries and the 
treasurer, and directors from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Illinois, and Western Canada. 

Mrs. Davis reported her visit to Wheeling, 
W.Va., Marietta, Ohio, Charleston, W.Va.,— 
where she formed an Alliance branch, Mrs. 
Frank J. Daniels, president,—Roanoke and 
Lynchburg, Va., and Richmond for the Con- 
ference and Southern Associate Alliance, 
helpful, inspiring meetings. After a visit to 
Highland Springs, Mrs. Davis went to 
Norfolk to take part in the series of meetings 
planned to advance the cause of liberal 
religion at this important point, and from 
there went to Newport News and formed a 
branch, Miss Florence Page, acting president. 

Virginia now having over one hundred 
members and being entitled to a director, 
Mrs. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond was 
nominated for the office. The Virginia 
League has been formed of the Virginia, 
Baltimore, and Washington branches, Mrs. 
John H. Lewis of Lynchburg, president. 

Mrs. E. N. Willis of Dallas has been elected 
director for Texas. 

Mrs. James A. Bailey, Jr., of Groton, Mass., 
has become a life member of The Alliance, 
and the Brookline First Parish branch has 
made its retiring treasurer, Miss Helen 
Jackson, a life member, as the Winchester 
branch has done for its retiring president, 
Mrs. F. C. Alexander. 

The report of the Endowment Fund com- 
mittee was received with the greatest satis- 
faction, the $25,000 asked for having been 
contributed. With gratitude for the splendid 
response to the appeal goes a deep sense of 
responsibility for the right administration 
of the new trust and the determination to 
make the work of Unitarian women better 
and more efficient. 

Mrs. Peterson was present to tell the story 
of the Southern circuits. This has been a 
very successful year for the Carolina In- 
dustrial School. 

On recommendation of the Post-office 
Mission committee, Mrs. C. W. Gerould of 
Cambridge was added to the committee. 

The resignation of Miss Leib as director 
for Kentucky was accepted with regret, and 
Mrs. Charles F. Smith of Louisville was 
nominated director. 


War al- 
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On recommendation of the International 
committee it was voted to engage Miss 
Edith G. Pecker as missionary in China for 
another year, beginning May 1, 1916. 

The Board adjourned to Bulfinch Place 
for luncheon and to listen to The Alliance 
Travelogue, with its sixty slides of our 
churches, parish houses, groups of workers, 


and departments of work. 


A rising vote of thanks was extended to 
The Alliance of Bulfinch Place for its delight- 
ful hospitality. 

Greetings from Western Canada were 
brought by Mrs. Bale, from Illinois by Mrs. 
Hueston, from the Rocky Mountain section 
by Mrs. Utter of Denver, and from the 
Pacific Coast by Miss Smith of San Fran- 
cisco, while Mrs. Southworth of Meadville 
added an appreciative word. 

Mrs. Scott spoke with enthusiasm of the 
Western Conference at St. Louis. 

The next meeting will be held June 9. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Notes from the Field. 


Urbana, Ill—‘The work of the Unity 
Club of Urbana for 1915-16 has been along 
lines similar to those of former years. Under 
its auspices a study of the religions of ‘the 
farther East’ has been conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. Albert R. Vail. The genesis 
of religion was considered by way of intro- 
duction, and after this the religions of China, 
Japan, Persia, and India in turn. Meetings 
have been held each Sunday evening through- 
out the school year, at which the presenta- 
tion of a topic has been followed by discus- 
sion. Occasionally a university student, 
adhering to one of the faiths in question, 
has taken the place of the pastor in making 
The series of meetings has 
been most helpful as revealing how much the 
religions of the East and West and of ancient 
and modern days have in common. While 
the Sunday evening meetings have been the 
main activity, the Unity Club has endeavored 
also to promote the social interests of the 
young people of the church. Parties were 
held in the opening weeks of the year, and 
again at Hallowe’en and on Thanksgiving 
and Christmas days. Occasionally supper 
has been served just preceding the sessions 
on Sunday evenings. The average attend- 
ance at suppers and at parties has been 
thirty-three, and at the regular meetings 
forty-one. On the whole, the year is re- 
garded as successful. The study programme 
has attracted to the Club a thoroughly 
interested group. ‘The lectures, discussions, 
and particularly the presence of students 
from China, India, and other distant lands 
have helped mutually to better comprehen- 
sion of universal religious truth and to most 
valuable personal intercourse and under- 
standing.” 

Yarmouth, Me.—‘Since the erection of 
the chimney, which aroused enthusiasm, we 
set to work to redecorate the vestry; and 
we now have a light room with cream-tinted 
walls and fresh paint. The kitchen has also 
been put in first-class condition. While our 
treasury is crippled as a consequence, we are 
very proud. A May-day party, from which 
about twenty-five dollars was realized, ¥ : 


given to aid in this project, and the remaining 
funds are to come from voluntary sub- 
scriptions.” 

. Washington, D.C—The Liberal Religious 
Union of this church recently held a joint 
service with the Young People’s Christian 
Union at the Church of Our Father. Sub- 


ject: “‘Safety First in Plants and Animals.” 

Petersham, Mass—The Sunday-school 
Social Club has affiliated with the central 
organization and expects to send two dele- 
gates to the Annual Meeting. 

Arlington, Mass—The Unity Club of 
Arlington is another recent member to our 
tanks, whom we are glad to welcome. 


Religious _Intetligence. 


Announcements. 


The Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will holdits annual meeting on Friday, 
June 2, at 10.30 A.M., at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


The annual business meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters will be held Wednesday, May 31, at 4 
P.M., in Room 308, Congregational House, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. All Congrega- 
tional ministers, Trinitarian and Unitarian 
in Massachusetts are eligible. 


Meetings. 


THE South MrppLEsExX CONFERENCE 
meets with the First Parish in Billerica 
Wednesday, June 7, 1916, 10.15 A.M. to 
3-45 P.M. ‘Topic for the day, ‘‘The Unitarian 
Awakening.” Addresses by Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, and others. Devo- 
tional service at noon conducted by Rev. 
John Nicol Mark of East Lexington. Annual 
election. Trolley from Sullivan Square on 
the half-hour, time 90 minutes; from Arling- 
ton Heights at a quarter past and a quarter 
of the hour, time 60 minutes. 


ConNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE.—At 
the evening session of the Conference, held 
in Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., May 
9-10, Rev. Earl C. Davis led the devotional 
service and Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs preached 
thesermon. ‘The business session on Wednes- 
day was preceded by a service of worship, 
led by Rev. Richard E. Birks of Montague. 
Later a resolution was adopted in reference 
to Mr. Birks’s intention now, at the age of 
seventy, to retire from active service. It 
placed on record ‘‘sincere appreciation of the 
splendid Christian service which Mr. Birks 
has rendered to the Unitarian faith in this 
region. At Bernardston, Deerfield, and 
Montague his work has been constructive 
and deeply spiritual. As a citizen he has 
been active in promoting the welfare of the 
community and has given loyally of his time 
and strength to the work of the Conference. 
As a man he has exemplified in his life the 
teachings of the Master, and as a minister 
he commands the love and respect of all who 
have been privileged to work with him.” 
Rey. William P. Brooks of Amherst presided. 
The address of the morning was by Rev. 
Albert W. Clark of Schenectady, N.Y., on 
“The Business and Financial Aspects ol a 


Church.” Discussion was opened by W. S. 


O’Brien Pittsfield. The general confer- 
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ference may further the work of Liberal 
Religion.”” It was opened by Rev. Margaret 
Barnard of Rowe. At the afternoon closing 
session the address was given by Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord of Springfield, who took 
as his subject, ‘‘A Constructive Theology.” 


Churches. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner: On the evening of May 9 
Ex-President William H. Taft of New 
Haven was the speaker before the Men’s 
Club, taking for his topic, ‘‘A League to 
Enforce Peace among Nations.’ Two hun- 
dred persons sat down to supper, a thousand 
greeted the arrival of the distinguished 
speaker when he stepped on the platform in 
Bates Opera House. Both affairs passed 
off to the great credit of Rev. T. J. Horner 
and his committee, of which Aldro A. French 
was chairman. At the reception Mr. Taft 
spoke briefly on Unitarianism, and Col. 
Harry Cutler spoke briefly along the lines 
of the work carried on by not only the Uni- 
tarian church, but all of the churches, toward 
the great brotherhood of man. At the 
Opera House Mr. Taft spoke interestingly 
and at length on “‘The League to Enforce 
Peace”’ and made a very favorable impression. 
Preceding Mr. Taft, George W. Nasmyth of 
Boston spoke along similar lines. One of the 
best features of the evening was the singing 
of the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic” by 
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result of faithful pastoral work, the member- 
ship of the church is slowly but steadily 
growing, new members being received every 
month. Minor alterations have been made 
in the auditorium and the basement vestry of 


Deaths. 


BEANE.—In Grafton, Mass.,on May 16, at his ho 
Samuel Collins Beane, D. ‘De in his 81st year. EP SE: 


SARAH KITTREDGE, Apriz 27, 1916. 


On the afternoon of the first day of May the kindred 
and friends of Sarah, daughter of the late Thomas and 
Hannah Hodges Kittredge, gathered in the ancestral 
home in North Andover, as their tribute to a memory they 
deeply cherished. This home, a splendid type of some of 
the best architecture’ produced in this country, has sent 
forth, generation after generation, men to relieve the 
world’s suffering and distress, and women of grace and 
usefulness. 

On that Monday in May its hospitable doors stood wide 
open, as they had been so many times in welcome to all who 
would come. The warm air of spring blew through the 
halls, with freshness and beauty to add a blessing to the 
day. Through the old gate of the dignified surrounding 
fence and up the terraced walk the neighbors came, as 
others came from far and near, glad, yet sad, to gather 
once more, if it was only with the visible form of one they 
had admired and loved. Yet there was more than the 
body there. The finely chiselled features were still beauti- 
ful to look upon, and once more the form, the flowers about 
it, the room, seemed to bespeak life, hearty cordiality, the 
youthful spirit, a certain intensity of enjoyment which 
was hers and which the shadow could not darken. The 


Mrs. Grace Goff Fernald, a well-known local | old hymn “While Thee I seek, Protecting Power,” which 


vocalist. 


CoLumBus, Onto.—Independent Protes- 
tant Church, Rev. J. F. Meyer: Two years 
ago this independent undenominational 
church, which already has an honorable 
history of nearly seventy-five years, called 
to its pastorate a Unitarian minister from a 
New England parish. It was a bold experi- 
ment, and also something of a venture on 
the part of the minister, for, although this 
church has decided liberal tendencies in the- 
ology, it also has some traditions and cus- 
toms different from the Unitarian churches 
of New England. The experiment, however, 
may now be pronounced a success. The 


congregation has listened for two years to 
Unitarian preaching by Mr. Meyer and 
finds such preaching acceptable. Mr. Meyer 


does not emphasize his Unitarianism in the 
pulpit, but delivers positive, constructive, 
practical, or edifying sermons on the funda- 
mentals of religion. Outside the pulpit, both 
in public and in private, he openly professes 
his Unitarianism. New life has been in- 
fused into all departments of church work, 
especially in the Sunday-school, which has 
slowly increased in membership till it now 
numbers over two hundred and fifty children 
in the primary and intermediate departments, 
without including teachers or officers or 
a large Bible class numbering nearly a 
hundred members. A new model Sunday- 
school building has also been erected at 
an approximate cost of twenty thousand 
dollars, and is nearly paid for. A number of 
other societies for young people have sprung 
into existence. A brief résumé of ‘pastoral 
labors during the last two years, in statisti- 
cal form, gives the following result: 56 bap- 
tisms, 41 confirmations, 62 catechumens, 84 
marriages, 89 funerals; accessions to mem- 
bership,—48 by application, 41 by confirma- 
tion, total 89; nearly one thousand pastoral 


she often sang as she went about the home, was a fitting 
part of the appropriate association for her life, in that 
hour. 

Inevitably there came to mind the interests that were 
characteristic of one of marked personality. For one 
thing, that youth which years did not dim, Europe offered 
to her its great enjoyment at an age when many find their 
only place in the home. The new things of the day as 
they appeared,—the mechanical reproductions of music, 
the motor, the abundance of air blowing fresh—these she 
enjoyed as among the good things of life. 

Her church and The Alliance knew her unfailing interest 
and devotion. To recall her hearty singing in church is a 
memory to cherish, and that was but a token of the spirit 
in which she entered into its welfare. 

To many a one, as he had some special association to 
value, there must have come the varied memories which 
made the home once more the scene of life, not death, and 
that friend’s passing but a part of the goodness of life. 

Kindred, neighbors, townfolk, friends from far, rise up 
to declare her memory blessed. J. 
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the church. The church has just passed 
through a series of special services in observa- 
tion of Holy Week. These services were 
six in number, and the church was filled 
at every one. On Palm Sunday twenty-six 
young people, after a year’s instruction in 
the teachings of Christianity, were received 
into membership by a beautiful and im- 
pressive service of confirmation. This church 
clings to the ancient rite of confirmation 
because it believes that it is rooted in human 
nature. The beginning of the period of 
adolescence should be marked by some 
impressive religious rite or act of consecra- 
tion. This church also requires its minister 
to give catechetical instruction to the 
children of the church, but it does not bind 
him to any authoritative catechism. It 
allows him to use any catechism he may 
choose. If necessary, he may write one 
himself that accords perfectly with his own 
views; and that is just what the present 
minister intends to do. On Easter Sunday 
26 catechumens of the class of 1916 re- 
ceived the communion together, followed by 
15 of the class of 1915, making 41 in all. In 
addition to this, 65 members of the Bible 
class received the communion, making 106 
young people in all who dedicated their 
lives to Christ and the church in this way. 
The total number of communicants was 
between four and five hundred. The people 
believe in breaking bread together in this 
way, because Jesus bade his disciples so to 
do. By obeying him in this light and easy 
commandment, we signify our sincere desire 
to obey him in his greater commandments, 
especially in that which says, ‘‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God.” Any itinerant 
Unitarian ministers who may be near Colum- 
bus, whether officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association or the Sunday-school 
Society, or Billings Lecturers, may be sure 
of a right royal welcome and a favorable 
hearing, if they will visit the Independent 
Protestant Church of Columbus. Mr. Meyer 
has prepared the way for them. Two Uni- 
tarian ministers, Rev. Florence Buck of 
Boston and Rev. Franklin C. Southworth of 
Meadville, have already been heard by the 
people with great pleasure. 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George L. Mason: As nearly $200 
have come in toward the parsonage repair 
fund, a new dining-room is to be constructed 
at once. More correctly, a dining-room is to 
be added, as no room adequate for that 
purpose has existed heretofore. Mrs. Mason, 
the treasurer of the fund, thanks all those 
who have in any way contributed toward it. 
Two years ago the movement was started 
and now the parsonage will be bette1 equipped 
for a minister’s home. The Sunday-school 
will continue through June, then have a 
recess till after Labor Day. The member- 
ship of The Alliance branch is now 37. 


Hupson, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Harold IL. Pickett: Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish preached, May 7, to a considerable 
congregation. The occasion was the signing 
of the Parish Covenant, and 133 people 
have recently signed this Book of Member- 
ship. TI'wo have renewed lapsed member- 
ship, making 135 new active church members. 
Of these, 81 were women and 52 men. One- 
third are newcomers, or recent comers into 
both parish and church; two-thirds are 
people who have been connected with the 
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parish for some years and who have now as- 
sumed the obligations of full and formal mem- 
bership in the Society. A portion of these 
people stood and received the right hand 
of fellowship. Some who had signed the 
book preferred not to enter into this part 
of the service. Mr. Cornish preached from 
the text, ““Not that we have dominion over 
your faith, but are helpers in your joy: for 
by faith ye stand.” Mr. Pickett made a 
brief address at the fellowship service. He 
spoke of this as ‘‘an epoch-marking day 
in the history of the church and in the 
forward trend of individual lives; for it 
signifies, surely, an enlarging interest in the 
deep things of life and religion that more 
than one hundred and thirty people in a 
New England parish on one occasion should 
be assuming with us the happy obligations 
of active church-fellowship. . . . The instinct 
for fellowship in religion is planted deeply in 
human hearts, and to have fellowship one 
with another in high aspiration, to walk 
together in the presence of the God of Truth 
and Love, is the high privilege of all those 
who come with sincere hearts into the 
affiliations of this church.” 


Jamaica PriatIn, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D.: 
On July 1, Dr. Dole will retire at the end of 
forty years of service in the Jamaica Plain 
church. While his resignation has been 
accepted with deep regret, he will still remain 
as minister emeritus to his loyal and devoted 
people. In recognition of his long term of 
service a large reception was tendered to 
Dr. and Mrs. Dole in the parish house on 
Wednesday evening, May 17, the date being 
also the birthday of Dr. Dole. The parish 
house was beautifully decorated with spring 
flowers, and the large assembly, composed 
not only of his own people, but of ministers 
of other churches in Jamaica Plain and also 
of friends and ministers in Greater Boston, 
bore witness to the high regard in which 
Dr. Dole is held in the community. As a 
lasting testimonial of the love and esteem of 
his people, a beautiful hammered silver 
pitcher and saqlver were presented to Dr. 
and Mrs. Dole, and a large birthday cake, 
bedecked with candles, gave a merry tone to 
the occasion. 


Lincotn, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.: Summer services will he resumed with 
June calendar as follows: June 4, Dr. De 
Normandie; June 11, Rev. Edward Hale; 
June 18, Rev. Palfrey Perkins; June 25, Dr. 
De Normandie. Services at 3.30 p.m. The 
Old Folks’ Concert, successfully given by 
the Women’s Alliance, will be repeated, by 
request, with new features, Thursday even- 
ing, May 25, ‘‘at 734 of ye clocke.” 


LouisviLLE, Ky.—Church of the Messiah: 
Easter Sunday was a day of great joy. The 
beauty of the day seemed reflected in the 
hearts of the congregation. After the usual 
pre-service organ recital, the children of the 
Sunday-school entered the church and passed 
through the aisles, the smallest children 
heading the procession, carrying a cross made 
of Ascension lilies. The older children 
followed, carrying flowers and bannerets. 
As they walked their sweet young voices 
sang an Easter processional. A short talk 


| by Mr. Savage illustrated the growth of life 


in nature by the evolution of the seed, and 


explained the cross as symbolic of moral and 
spiritual strength. One more song and the 
children left with their teachers, who had 
ably prepared them for participation in this 
festival. One sad note was insistent, how- 
ever, in the thought that the two dear lads, 
Maxwell and David Savage, who were led in 
the procession by their mother, will shortly 
leave for their new home in Lynn, Mass., 
‘where Rev. Maxwell Savage, the beloved 
minister of this church, has accepted a call 
to the Second Congregational Society. The 
Easter morning service was attended by a 
great number of people. Mr. Savage spoke 
on ‘‘Easter as Prose or Poetry,’ and the 
music was, as usual, excellent. Twenty-four 
new members were added to the church. 
The offering for the field work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association exceeded three 
hundred dollars. 


LowE.., Mass.—First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey was installed 
as minister on Thursday, May 4. Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., of Boston 
offered the prayer, and Rev. A. M. Lord, 
D.D., of Providence preached the sermon. 
Others who took part in the service were 
Rev. William B. Geoghegan of New Bedford, 
Rev. Charles T. Billings of Belmont, Rev. 
George C. Wright, Rev. Caleb E. Fisher, 
D.D., Rev. Allan C. Ferrin, Frank E. 
Dunbar, Esq., of Lowell. Hymns written 
by Rev. Theodore C. Williams and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes were sung. Mr. F. A. Tuttle 
and Hon. F. A. Fisher had charge of the 
service. There was an informal reception 
after the service. The preaching mission 
held by the North Middlesex Conference in 
the church (January 2-9) freshened the 
spiritual life and interest of the congregation, 
and Mr. Hussey begins auspiciously his 
ministry here. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational So- 
ciety: Rev. Maxwell Savage of Louisville, 
Ky., is concluding his ministry at the Church 
of the Messiah in. that city, preparatory 
to entering upon his labors as the head of 
the Unitarian church in Lynn. The pulpit 
vacancy was occasioned, last November, by 
the resignation of Rev. Albert Lazenby. A 
number of weeks ago Mr. Savage preached 
before the Lynn society. A special com- 
mittee of nine had been appointed to pass 
upon candidates. The recommendation in 
favor of Mr. Savage was unanimous, and at 
a duly called meeting of the proprietors he 
was invited, without a dissenting vote, to 
become the new pastor. The call was duly 
accepted. Mr. Savage will preach his initial 
sermon on Sunday, June 4, at the usual 
morning service. 


NorFro.k, Va.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt: The new organ, a 
memorial to a Roman Catholic lady of 
Charleston, about to be installed in the 
beautiful Charleston church, has brought 
good fortune to the new church at Norfolk. 
Shortly before the gift of $10,000 had been 
received from the estate of this benefactress 
of the Charleston church, the society had 
thoroughly renovated their organ. This took 
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organ which was removed for safety from 

Charleston to Columbia during the war be- 

tween the States, and was destroyed when 

Columbia burned. It is an old-fashioned, 

one-manual organ of limited range, but of 
excellent quality, sweet and mellow. It is 
greatly to the credit of the Charleston com- 
mittee that, instead of turning this organ in 
to the order for the new organ, as is fre- 
quently done, they decided to share their 
good fortune with some needy church. ‘They 
have now presented the organ to Norfolk on 
condition that if Norfolk ever ceases to use 
it, it shall then be given to some other South- 
ern Unitarian church. 
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ROWE, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: The 
church reopened April 16, after the spring 
vacation. A service was held on Good Friday 
for the first time in many years. The annual 
meetings have passed off well, a good spirit 
is manifest, and the work of the various 
organizations has begun successfully. At 
the meeting of The Alliance, May 3, Mrs. 
Frank Fisk was elected president, Miss 
Barnard retiring after fourteen years of 
service. A Victrola has been bought by 
The Alliance and Guild, and is being used 
not only for the social work, but for the ser- 
vices of worship. The best sacred records 
have been chosen, such as selections from 
the “Messiah” and “Elijah,” MHandel’s 
Largo played by Kreisler, and others. The 
effect has been excellent, and it is felt that 
this is a great opportunity to bring the works 
of the great musicians to the people, and to 
enrich the musical service. The Guild is 
making use of it also for its evening services. 


RoxpurRy, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church: Rev. George Archibald Mark was 
installed on the evening of May 21, in the 
presence of a large congregation. He suc- 
ceeds Rev. Sheed Anderson. The new min- 
ister’s brother, Rev. Thomas Montgomery 
Mark, offered prayer, and another brother, 
Rey. John Nicol Mark of East Lexington, 
gave the Scripture reading. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. Franklin C. South- 
worth, president of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, and Rev. Lee S. McCollester, 
dean of the Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College, offered the prayer of installation. 
Rey. Frank C. Doan of Summit, N.J., de- 
livered the address to the minister, and 
Rey. Sheed Anderson the address to the 
people. Illness prevented Dr. James De 
Normandie of the First Parish Church 
from extending the welcome from his con- 
gregation. The right hand of fellowship 
was extended by Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany; and Rev. Edson R. Miles of the 
Grove Hall Universalist Church offered the 
invocation. Mr. Mark was born in Glasgow, 
and came to this country five years ago, 
studying at Meadville and at Tufts College, 
from which he was graduated last June and 
where he is now taking a post-graduate 
course. While studying at college, Mr. Mark 
preached at Saugus and Danvers. 


SaLem, Mass.—The First Church (1629), 
Rev. Edward D. Johnson: The year now 
drawing to its close, the fifth of the present 
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the First Church joined with the Second and 
North Churches to hold one of the first of the 
series of Mission Week services which have 
proved so successful. In January the First 
Church held three vesper services with special 
music at which the attendance increased from 
125 to 200. On the Wednesdays of Lent a 
series of half-hour mid-day services was held. 
These meetings are copied from the King’s 
Chapel services. For a third season they 
have been very successful. The average 
attendance has been almost 80, the largest 
being just over 100. Many different churches 
of the city were represented in the congrega- 
tions. The services were conducted by the 
deans of Harvard Divinity School and the 
Crane Theological School, and the ministers 
of Congregational, Baptist, and Unitarian 
churches. In former years the ministers 
of Methodist, Universalist, and Episcopal 
churches have also conducted services. In 
addition to these services at the First Church, 
there has been a series of Sunday afternoon 
vesper services during Lent at the North 
Church and at the Second Church. The 
Friday afternoon Lenten services have been 
largely attended, and addresses given by some 
of the best-known of the ministers of the 
denomination. This has meant unusual 
activity in the number of extra services in the 
Unitarian churches in Salem. The First 
Church has had an unusually successful year 
socially. A picnic in the early fall, a home- 
gathering supper in October, the Christmas 
party, other suppers and entertainments in 
December, February, and March, have been 
held. At the annual meeting in April, supper 
was provided by the hospitality committee, 
and a large number gathered for the social 
hour and for the business meetings and the 
hearing of the reports, which indicate a 
healthful condition of affairs in the church. 
The Alliance has continued its faithful work 
of interest in local causes and of interests in 
many outside appeals. Besides its regular 
meetings it has held socials and a sale, and 
some of its members have shared in the work 
done in the city by the war relief societies. 
The Guild has supported the valuable work 
of a visiting housekeeper, who goes about in 
the homes of the city teaching orderliness, 
neatness, the purchase and preparation of 
food, selection of better diets for adults and 
children, and the many varied problems which 
come in the housekeeper’s work. 

_ In addition to the philanthropic work of 
the Guild and The Alliance, the monthly 
collections of the church have provided 
contributions to many different and impor- 
tant causes: the churches of the Northwest, 
the Sunday-school, the missionary van, the 
Isles of Shoals, the American Unitarian 
Association, the Pension Society. Essex 
County work, the General Theological 
Library, the Friends of Poland, the French 
Relief work, and the Salem Relief Commit- 
tee. Through the Sunday-school gifts have 
been made to the Children’s Mission, the 
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Fresh Air Fund, the Babies’ Hospital, and 
the Sunday School Society. 

StTowE, V1r.—Unity Church, Rev. Fred- 
erick T. Crane: A series of special sermons 
in April was followed on Easter Sunday by 
an excellent Easter Service by the pastor and 
Sunday-school, with additional music by a 
ladies’ quartette. The ladies gave their 
first May Day Breakfast on Monday, May 
1. A large number were in attendance. 
An attractive May-pole dance by the girls 
of the Sunday-school followed the breakfast. 


WINNIPEG, MAnrIToBA, CANADA.—First 
Icelandic Unitarian Church, Rev. Rogn- 
valdur Petursson: The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of this church was 
made the occasion of a silver jubilee recently. 
The celebration was in four sections—a divine 
service in the afternoon, conducted by the 
pastor, followed by an informal meeting at 
which greetings and congratulations from 
absent fraternities and individuals were read 
and reminiscences indulged in by charter 
members of the congregation; a banquet at 
6.30 was done justice to by several hundred 
persons, members of the congregation, city 
friends and guests from various parts of the 
western provinces; a public meeting at eight 
o’clock was the last part. Tall ferns and 
clusters of carnations lent the church a festive 
appearance, while in the assembly hall the 
floral decorations were the same, and flags 
and bunting added a patriotic touch. In 
Mr. Petursson’s sermon the subtle changes 
which in less than half a century have con- 
verted an insular orthodox people into cos- 
mopolitan citizens with a great love for their 
adopted land were clearly traced. Greetings 
from the Canadian Unitarian conference 
were brought by J. H. T. Falk of the Social 
Welfare Association, in the absence of Rev. 
Horace Westwood of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, who was ill. Mr. Falk, referring 
to the sturdy independence of the Icelandic 
people, said that in all the years he has been 
connected with social relief work not a- 
single Icelander had ever appealed for aid. 
Rev. F. J. Bergman of the Tabernacle ex- 
pressed the desire that Icelandic churches of 
different denominations federate. The fact 
that all aim at the spiritual and moral 
uplifting of humanity should bring about 
closer co-operation. E. J. Ransom, in con- 
veying the greetings and good wishes of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, referred to the 
fact that the Icelandic people are the pioneers 
of Unitarianism in the city. Deputy Pro- 
vincial Secretary B. L. Baldwinson paid 
tribute to the Unitarian church for the 
excellent influence it has always wielded 
socially. He was especially struck with the 
spirit of tolerance inculcated in the Icelandic 
people in the space of a quarter of a century. 
Hon. Thomas H. -Johnson, Rev. M. B. 
Skeptason, editor of Heimskringla, and 
others spoke, two original poems were read, 
and three favorite Icelandic songs were sung. 
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Pleasantries. 


“The French teacher tells my daughter,” 
said Mrs. Twickembury, “‘that she mustn’t 
make her translations too literate.” 


Irate Sergeant (to unhappy recruit, who 
won’t “cut it short’’): “Silence wid you, 
whin you’re spakin’ to a hofficer!’’—London 
Opinion. 


Uncle Eben, in the Washington Star, says, 
“Tt takes a mighty conscientious man to allus 
be able to tell de difference ’tween when he’s 
tired an’ when he’s lazy.” 


“Sammy, Sammy,” groaned his father, 
“why is it that you are at the bottom of your 
class again?’’ ‘“‘Oh, never mind, daddy,” 
replied the boy, cheerfully. ‘‘They teach 
just the same at both ends, you know.” 


At a teachers’ conference one of the 
speakers quoted the following child’s essay 
on wild beasts: ‘‘Wild beasts used once to 
roam at will through the whole of England 
and Ireland, but now wild beasts are only 
found in theological gardens.” 


Quin, the actor, many years ago wrote 
the following at the once-famed Pelican Inn 
near Newbury :— 


“The famous inn at Speenhamland, 
That stands beneath the hill, 
May well be called the Pelican, 
From its enormous bill.” 


The young woman was travelling in a coach 
as an elderly and somewhat sour-looking 
man, in trying to open the window, pinched 
his finger-nail severely. ‘‘Oh!’’ exclaimed 
the lady, sympathetically. ‘‘How horrid! 
I always think anything wrong with one’s 
nails sets one’s teeth on edge all down one’s 
back!’’—Punch. 


The two British sailors, says an exchange, 
had had tickets for the dog show and were 
gazing with wondering eyes at a Skye terrier, 
which had so much hair that it looked more 
-like a woollen rug than a dog. ‘‘ Which end 
is ‘is ’ead, Bill?’’ asked one. ‘‘Blowed if I 
know,’’ was the reply. “But I'll stick a 
pin in ’im, and you look which end barks.”’ 


A man approached a stand upon which 
some questionable-looking fowls were of- 
fered for sale. ‘‘What will you sell them 
for?”’ he asked of a shrewd, gray-bearded 
farmer. “TI sell them for profits,’ answered 
that individual. ‘‘Is that so?’”’ answered 
the customer, in feigned surprise. ‘I’m 
glad to know they are prophets. I took 
them for patriarchs,” 


“Ts this a genuine antique?”’ asked the 
customer, suspiciously. ‘‘Certainly,’’ replied 
the dealer, in an offended voice, ‘‘it is more 
than six hundred years old.” ‘That’s 
remarkable,” commented the customer, dryly, 
“it is dated 1912.”’ “‘Let me see,’’ said the 
antique dealer. ‘“‘Why, so itis! ‘That’s the 
fault of my assistant. He’s put the figures 
on wrongly. It ought to be 1219.’—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


A hotel keeper in Argentina proudly points 
to the following recommendation written by 
“Tf you have no* objec- 
tion to garlic in your food, treacle in your 
wine, mosquitoes in your bedroom, and 
dishonesty in your landlord; if you are con- 
tent with a saucer for your bath, and if you 
like being hurled out of bed in the morning 
by an earthquake, I can, from experience, 
recommend this hotel.” Needless to say, 
the landlord could not read English. 


The Christian Register 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missi cay 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildi 
meeting Donne publishes books, tracts, and devotion 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


~ Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Le eee churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11x St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. _ 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


‘orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


Conn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, $an F rancisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles ‘it Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” a 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
ILD., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
ee Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 

ilton F, Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 


be ad : 
Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the a of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” ‘ 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


Mass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidenis: Rev. John Beyere Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 Linnean 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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. Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. StepHEenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272. Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents [272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship Firble ro including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chi . Trave 
itowsitn yee er Religious cuca an , 
Socia rvice Institutes during ummer 

i dents with scholarship aid. 


Quarter open to special student 


Apply to F. C. Sourxworts, President. : 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL ~ 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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